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FRIEND CHRISTIE’S FACTORY FOR | 
CANNING HONEY. 


SOME VALUABLE HINTS IN PUTTING IT UP SO IT 
WILL KEEP LIQUID INDEFINITELY. 


§ RIEND ROOT:—Reaching home a few days ago 
\) for the first time since early in December 
last, my attention is called to an article in 
Jan. 15th GLEANINGS, copied from the Smith- 
land Exponent, referring to my mode of can- 
ning my honey for the market. You inquire 
whether I succeed in putting up the honey in such 
u manner “that it remains liquid yearin and year 
out.” I think I can answer affirmatively. It is 
true, I sometimes find acan that is candied when 
opened; but I believe these instances are evidence 
only of the fact that carelessness was used in put- 
tingitup. It has either been heated not quite hot 
cnough, or has been allowed to cool off before seal- 
ing, or possibly some slight defect in the sealing, so 
is to render the can not absolutely air-tight. Very 
few cans, though, are found candied on opening. 

In my price list I make this very claim for my 
honey: “* The honey is all heated by steam to expel 
he air init, then sealed air-tight while hot. Put up 
‘hus, it retains its liquid condition until the cans 
ure opened and the air again admitted. Now, you 
will observe that I do not“ seal the honey up and 
hen heat it to the proper temperature,’ as you 
eem to understand, but I first heat to proper tem- 
perature and then seal up. 

What is the proper temperature? I can not an- 
wer accurately, as Ihave never used an absolute 
est, but I heat to that point where the cans can 











barely be handled by the naked hand in lifting from 
the fillers’ to the tinners’ tables, and again in mov- 
ing from the tinners’ tables as soldered or sealed. 

Three years ago! had a few thousand pounds of 
honey put up in one, two, and three pound cans, 
which, by a leak in one of the steam-chests allow- 
ing a leakage of condensed steam, was somewhat 
diluted by water. Upon discovering the leak this 
honey was laid aside to feed bees when needed: and 
in feeding it out I found that it had all candied 
more or less. Some of it was solid all through. 
Most of it, however, was only partially candied, 
being liquid and solid honey mixed. This fact 
would seem to indicate that the heating process 
might not prove effective with unripe honey. 

I want my honey all capped over before it is ex- 
tracted, unless where I have solar evaporators for 
finishing the ripening proceess, and I believe the 
honey immediately and fully ripened in the evapo- 
rator is equal in flavor to that ripened in the hive. 

Referring to the article copied from the Exponent, 
permit me to say there are some slight and uninten- 
tional mistakes. When we commence canning we 
find most of the honey candied solid, or nearly so. 
Some of it is much more solid than that in other 
barrels or cans, and the “ capacity of the factory” 
is gauged by the solidity of the honey. Where can- 
died hard, we can not melt as fast as indicated, 
without making our heaters hotter than I think 
the safety of the flavor of the honey will admit. 
Again, I make use of no lead pipes; and asto my 
traveling most of the year, I plead guilty so far as 
the winter is concerned; and sometimes, too (this 
season for instance), until pretty well along in the 
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sprivg; but I stay with the bees all summer, and 
until they are fixed for winter. 

I have observed the fact, that the longer the hon- 
ey remainsin the solar evaporator in the rays of the 
sun—in other words, the more thoroughly cured or 
ripened the honey is, the slower itis to candy. In 
fact, when canning honey a year ago the early part 
of this winter, I found considerable honey that had 
been in the evaporator an unusual length of time, 
and very thoroughly cured, then drawn off into 
60-pound cans, simply to store away until the can- 
ning season, that had not candied at all, while the 
rest of my crop was hard. This is the first time I 
have ever had any honey in early winter not can- 
died before heating and sealing. A. CHRISTIE. 

Smithland, Towa, April 11, 1888. 

Thank you, friend C. The point you 
bring out, that unripened honey is more apt 
to candy, is a good one; and it may be that 
one great reason why some honey will keep 
in an open dish the year round, without 
candying at all, is because it isso thoroughly 
ripened. Attention has been called to the 
fact that a very nice article of California 
mountain-sage honey will not candy,even in 
zero weather. We have also had specimens 
of honey from alsike clover that behaved 
pretty much in the same way. Now, is it 
not owing to the thorough ripening as well 
as to the source from which the honey is ob- 
tained ? 

eR a 


DOOLITTLE’S SHOP AND HONEY 
STOREROOM. 


OR LONGER, AND HAVE IT KEEP GETTING 
BETTER INSTEAD OF WORSE. 





HAVE been asked to give a description of my 
shop, and also to tell how I keep my honey so 

‘ asto have it growing better after it is taken 
from the hive, as I have spoken of in back 
numbers of GLEANINGS. To do this, friend 
Root thought it best to have some engravings made, 
so that the description would be better understood. 








DOOLITTLE’S SHOP AND HONEY-HOUSE. 


Fig. lshows the shop as viewed from the south- 
west side of the apiary. It is 32 feet long by 16 
wide; butif Iwere to build again I think I would 
have the widtb at least 24 feet. In this shop, during 
the winter season, I do all of my work, such as 
getting out sections, hives, wide frames, honey- 
boards, and all that is necessary to be done along 


this line, besides doing much work in the line of 
getting out bee-fixtures for my bee-keeping neigh- 
bors, and sawing and planing for any who wish 
it for all ordinary purposes, although not rigged for 
very beavy work, as my engine is only a six-horse 
power, and my saws and planer gotten for my own 
use in making hives, etc. I am frequently asked if 
it pays me to do this work myself, instead of buying 
of dealers in supplies. To this I answer both yes 
and no. Itcertainly pays along the line of being 
independent, and being able to make any little thing 
I wish to use for an experiment; but when it comes 
to dollars and cents, if 1 call the interest on my 
machinery any thing it does not pay at the present 
low prices of supplies. I wonder if many, if any, 
of those who are reading this realize what the close 
competition in supplies has done for those who pur- 
chase their bee-fixtures at the present time. When 
I first began to keep bees I bought my supplies; 
and what do you suppose the prize boxes, or sec- 
tions, as they are now called, cost me? Well, if you 
open wide your eyes I shall not blame you, for the 
price paid was $40 a thousand, nailed, or $30 in the 
flat. TI could not stand this high pressure, so | 
bought machinery and got out my own. From this, 
T saw that there was money in the supply-business, 
at the low (?) price of $20 per M., for sections in the 
flat, so I started them at that price and did quite a 
good business atitforatime; but soon some one 
cut under me, as I had done for those before me, 
till the price went down to $15, then to $12.50, $10, 
$8, and finally to $5 and less. When the price got 
as low as $8 I said those who wished to work at the 
business could do so for all me; and from that time 
till the present I have had 50 cents an hour for 
work with machinery, and the man who has the 
work done helps me at the suws, etc., or else I do 
not work. In getting out my own hives, etc., I am 
engineer, fireman, and sawyer at the same time, 
not hiring any of any amount, as I have before said 
in GLEANINGS. 

















INTERIOR VIEW ItNTO THE HONEY-ROOM IN 


THE SHOP, 


AN 


In the northeast corner of the shop is the office, 
in which I write all of my contributions to the dif- 
ferent bee-papers, and for a few agricultural jour- 
nals, while the most of my private correspondence 
is done at the house,as seen at the left of picture,that 
being done evenings. The reader will notice that, 
at the southwest corner of the shop, there is a por- 
tion of it that looks darker than the rest. This is 
where the storeroom for honey is, and is painted a 
dark color soas to absorb the heat from the sun. 
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This makes the interior very warm in the after- 
noon of any clear day; and when there are piles of 
honey in it they get warm enough to carry the heat 
over to the next day, sothat I oftenget the heat 
inside to average from 8 to 90 degrees for weeks at 
utime. In cloudy weatherI resort to an oil-stove 
to keep the heat up. 

We are now ready for Fig. 2, which shows the inte- 
rior of the honey-room as seen through the open 
door, from the inside of the shop. This room is7 feet 
wide by 10 long, it being 8 feet high. In this room | 
had in 1897 nearly 11,000 pounds of honey, which is 
about all it will hold and give room for the ope- 
rator. To the left, through the door, can be seen 
one of the platforms on which the honey is stored, 
and the piie as it looks when first started. On the 
tloor | first place sticks of the right length that are 
a foot wide by 4 inches thick, setting them up edge- 
wise so as to raise the pile of honey sufficiently 
from the floor to fumigate it with sulphur should 
the moth larva be troublesome. Across the top of 
these sticks I place two plank of the right length, 
they being a foot wide. This, with the numerous 
2x2 sticks upon which the honey immediately rests, 
raises the pile up from the floor 16 inches. The 
honey is now piled upon these platforms in the fol- 
lowing manner: A section is taken to space the 2x2 
sticks, so that they are far enough apart so that the 
ends of the sections safely rest on the edges of each 
stick on either side, and set out from the wall 4 
inches each way, so that the air can circulate freely 
all about the pile. Then another stick is placed so 
the next section rests on that, and also on the stick 
the last section before it rested on. In this way I 
keep on till | have one tier of sections horizontal, 
clear across the room the 7-foot way, when another 
tier is placed in front of the first, so we have two 
tiers across, and only one tier high. The next tier 
is placed directly on top of the first, and the next, 
or fourth tier, on the sticks in front of the second, 
while the nextis placed on top of the second. and 
the next on top of the highest one, or the third one 
we piled. In this way I keep piling till the top of 
the room is reached, when our pile looks like a 
stairway of little short steps; yet, as will be seen, 
if [have made it plain, the air can go up between 
every tier, all around the whole pile, and through it 
from front to rear; also the fumes of burning 
sulphur, if it should be needed. Both the outside 
door to the shop and the one into the honey-room 
are made large and wide so a wheelbarrow can be 
run in full of honey and out when empty. Now, if 
we keep the temperature of this room at from 80 to 
100 degrees our honey will grow better and riper 
every day till it gets so thick and good that the once 
thin honey inthe open cells, around the edge of 
the box, will not run out, and the whole will be like 
‘jack wax ’’as we boys used toterm thick maple 
molasses put on snow. If this temperature is kept 
up, the honey wil! not deteriorate one particle for all 
time to come, as I said in the Query Department 
not long ago, as 1 know from atest of four years’ 
duration; but let the temperature go down to 50, 
and sweating and deterioration soon begin. If all 
is not plain, tell what it is, and I will most gladly 
explain. G. M. DOOLITTLE. 

Borodino, N. Y., April 16, 1888. 

Old friend, it is quite a privilege to me to 
hel able to look into your workshop and hon- 
ey-room, as well as to look at the outside. I 
wonder if it looks as slick and clean and 





tidy as we see it in Fig. 2.—We thank you 
for the compliment you have paid to the 
supply-dealers who have survived the close 
competition of later years. Wethank you, 
too, for putting it so good naturedly, even if 
you did not happen to be one of the * sur- 
vivals.’’—In the matter of ripening honey, | 
believe you are right, and it is all very plain 
and clear, except the matter of keeping up 
the temperature every winter. You surely 
do not keep the temperature above 70” in the 
winter ttime, do you? I know it is an easy 
matter to keep a high temperature all night 
in the summertime. We have had rooms 
that kept a high temperature when we did 
not want it, where they happened to be shut 
up. 


rh 
BEES AND BEE-KEEPING—VOL. II. 


A CONTINUATION OF THE REVIEW FOUND ON 
PAGE 2. 





N the last issue I believe we had gotten 
1 as far as the third chapter. Chapter 
IV. considers the subject of natural in- 
crease ; under this, the effect of advanc- 
ing spring breeding, increase, premoni- 
tory signs of swarming. While on this sub- 
ject, speaking of a swarm about to come 
forth, Mr. Cheshire says: ‘*‘Some tell us 
that a signal within is given, since the 
teeming thousands seem to be seized sim- 
ultaneously with the same violent agitation. 
But of this it is best to confess we know 
nothing, except that the bees about to leave 
the place of their nativity for ‘pastures new’ 
commence to run about the interior of the 
hive in wild excitement.” 

Speaking of the peculiar way in whicha 
new swarm enters the hive just after the 
queen has entered, he says: * Singularly no 
writers mention what I have always observ- 
ed; viz.,if the queen be within. bees will 
continue to issue from the skep, running 
from fanner to fanner in alternate diagonals, 
giving each one two quick taps with the an- 
tenne, which seem to me to convey: * All 
right; keep it up: mother’s at home, but 
she is terribly hot. The fanners thus en- 
couraged do not relax their exertions fora 
moment.” 

On page 132 we see copies of engravings of 
swarming-devices, which are given in the 
A BC book. The Shepherd device, the au- 
thor has modified in such a way that the 
box will always remain perpendicular, no 
matter at what angle the pole may be. 

Under the head of wing-clipping, Mr. Che- 
shire thinks that, after the fecundation of 
the queen, the process in no way interferes 
with the queen’s natural movements. He 
says that perfect wings receive nutrition 
during the whole life of the bee. and that 
both nerves and trachez pass into them. 
He concludes, therefore, that the removal 
of the wing may not be so absolutely unim- 

rtant as some assume, although he thinks 
it is not prejudicial, and that ‘ Prof. Cook’s 
suggestion (that the queen may be made 
even more vigorous through the excision, 
‘ as useless organs are always nourished at 
the expense of the organism,’ is quite ac- 
curate.” We are glad to see that Mr. Che- 


shire indorses our Prof.Cook ; and especially 
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so as he has taken occasion in the former 
volume to disagree with him so severely in 
two or three statements. Mr. Cheshire con- 
cludes by saying the wing-clipping is not so 
necessary with them (in England) as with 
the Americans. 

In this same chapter is illustrated and 
described the Alley queen-trap, or swarm- 
arrester. He says there is a common like- 
ness between all queen-traps; but the one 
used by Mr. Henry Alley is rather given the 
preference. Inconcluding upon the subject 
of drone-traps, the author says: * ‘These 
appliances may be useful as drone-traps, to 
secure, if possible, mischief-workers in pur- 
chased stock, or in temporarily preventing 
aswarm from making off from a hive un- 
der suspicion; but they are more likely to 
suit the tastes and needs of the amateur 
than to find favor with those who look to 
the production of honey as a serious mat- 
ter.” Further experience at the Home of 
the Honey-Bees with queen-traps rather in- 
clines us to agree with this opinion. 

In speaking of that strange peculiarity 
that swarms have, of clustering upon an old 
bush or limb occupied by former swarms, 
Mr. Cheshire is inclined to disagree with the 
statement so often made, that scent is that 
which draws them to these particular favor- 
ed spots. He says that, notwithstanding 
long intervals during which the leaves of a 

articular limb or bush have dropped off, to 

e sueceeded by others, the colonies will in- 
variably seek that limb for clustering. After 
the lapse of a whole season he thinks it im- 
probable that the seent could remain upon 
a limb sufficient even for bees to detect. He 
is inclined to lay the source of attraction to 

articles of wax and propolis which may be 
eft on the limb by « preceding swarm. 

In the same chapter the author dwells 
somewhat upon the subject of queen-cells, 
the spinning of the cvcoon of the queen 
comeetre with that of the worker. Ile says 
the former is spun rather irregularly, while 
the latter is quite regular. To obtain the 
cocoon for the purposes of making observa- 
tions, the cell is placed in ether, and shak- 
en. The process should be repeated until 
every trace of wax has disappeared, when a 
very pretty object for the microscope re- 
mains. Mr. Cheshire explains, also, the 
phenomenon frequently observed, of a ma- 
ture bee found dead in a queen-cell. He 
says, after a young queen is hatched, some- 
times the little lid or cap of a cell will fly 
step back. An inquisitive worker, ona 

ur of inspection, makes his way inside, 
and, the lid closing, it is waxed tight by the 
outside bees. The result is, the worker is 
imprisoned, and dies. 

On the subject of the piping of queens, 
Mr. Cheshire thinks we must dismiss the 
idea that the sound is produced either by 
spiracles or breathing-tubes ; the mouth, be- 
ing merely an opening leading to the stom- 
ach, is necessarily incapable of any form of 
utterance ; that the wings are not concern- 
ed in its production. since clipped queens 
make the noise as before. Reasoning from 
the analogous formation of other insects, 
the author is inclined to believe the sound 
is produced by stridulating organs, and that 





these are located on the third and fourth 
abdominal plates. 


ARTIFICIAL AIDS TO COMB-BUILDING. 


Chapter V. is devoted to the above, and 
considers not only foundation, but smal! 
pieces of comb, comb-guides, and wax mid- 
rib. In perusing this chapter, the reader is 
a little bit confused at first as to the dis- 
tinction betwen wax midrib and foundation. 
Indeed, our brother editor, Mr. Newman, in 
his review, says Mr. Cheshire uses the term 
wax midrib instead of foundation. <A care- 
fn] reading of the chapter, however, con- 
vinces us that the former is embossed wax 
sheets, without side walls. 

He ascribes the invention of foundation to 
one Kretchmer, a German, in the year 18438. 
The credit of this invention is usually given 
to another German, named Mehring, who 
made public the idea in 1857. Very minute 
particulars are given by the author in regard 
to different methods of makiny foundation, 
and one can easily see that he has had ex- 

rience. The plaster molds are described ; 

ut after all, Mr. Cheshire does not con- 
sider them satisfactory. He says they are 
* inherently messy,”’ and ‘* Mr. Root, whom 
I imagine to be among the neatest of men, 
gives such an account of the dropping of wax 
when he tried his hand, that I felt almost 
vain of my tidiness, while it was evident 
that something different was needed to set- 
tle the problem.”’ 

We are next presented with a beautiful 
engraving of a comb-foundation mill, as 
made ut the Home of the Honey-Bees. He 
says, that foundation made on machines of 
this kind ** acquires at once an almost me- 
tallic luster. American enter- 
prise saw there ‘was money in it, and Mr. 
A. I. Root, whose paintings in wax have 
produced such an unsightly picture, quickly 
had machines ready for the market. And 
our friend Mr. Raitt, who became, to use 
his our words, ‘the happy possessor of a 
machine, the first of the kind on this side of 
the Atlantic.’ was soon busy turning out 
foundation of a delightful finish and of great 
tenacity. Many alterations and some im- 
provements have followed ; but even yet no 
perss seems to stand better than that made 

y the earlier machines.” 

In speaking of the different ways of 
strengthening foundation, he says that the 
Vandeusen was made with fine iron wire 
imbedded by the rolls into the foundation. 
This promised to remedy the difficulty ; but 
experiment showed that the larve died im- 
mediately over the iron wires. He says, 
“This fatality seems to have been due to 
neglecting to use wire properly wheap en by 
tinning.”” Further on,in speaking of the 
relative value of the natural-base vs. the 
flat-bottom foundation, he says : ‘* Theoretic- 
ally, it would appear that the flat-bottom 
foundation would be stronger than that 
bearing the impress of therhomboid. Prac- 
tically, the opposite is true. I .personally 
inspected in an apiary last summer over 100 
sheets of flat-bottom foundation that had 
broken down and sunk into every conceiv- 
able curve, by the side of sheets made on a 
Root machine, not one of which had failed ; 
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and yet the theory was not at fault. In the 
former, the rhomboids are small and the 
cell-walls very wide, most of the material 
forming them being driven from under the 
dies. Each wall,in fact, is made by two 
lots of wax flowing, during the squeeze, to- 
ward each other, but which become actually 
one, and, as a result, present little resistance 
to fracture or tensile strain.’”’ This subject 
comes in with peculiar interest just now, 
the matter having been brought up by one 
of our best writers and most extensive bee- 
keepers, Mr. P. H. Elwood. 

The author weeess also of combs built 
upon thin pine rds dipped, and passed 
through the flat-bottom foundation-machine. 
He says, ‘‘ Good combs are at times built; 
but if the bees, in excavating, get down to 
the resisting wood, instinct seems to tell 
them that no cell can back on to the one in 
hand.” This morning, as we took a visitor 
into our little room containing traps, bee- 
fixtures. etc., that have been sent in during 
various times for our. opinion, we espied a 
frame of board foundation. It was plainly 
evident that it had been given to the bees, 
for the shallow wax Vandeusen cells had 
been gnawed away on one side, and in vari- 
ous other places the board had been made 
bare, showing that the bees did not regard 
this sort of foundation. with favor. We have 
experimented with this kind of foundation 
before, with similar results, but this old 
frame was doubtless one we thought best to 
lay aside asa possible reminder of former 
experiments. 

In this same chapter, a discussion takes 
place as to the proper size of the cells. Mr. 
Cheshire gives measurements and weight, 
showing that there is somewhat of a vuria- 
tion between the different kinds of bees. He 
says: *“‘I havea fine slab of perfect work- 
manship turned out by Carniolan stock, 
measuring all over it exactly 3+ cells to the 
inch. It is to be recollected, that the usual 
measurements given fér comb foundation are 
about five to the inch. It is to be observed, 
therefore, there is considerable difference 
between the size of célls in the comb made 
by Carniolans mentioned by Mr. Cheshire, 
and that in foundation usually made. To 
show the difference in the size of Carniolans 
and Cyprians, 20 each of Cyprians and Car- 
niolans were taken for comparison. He 
says that 20 Carniolan workers weighed 40 
grains, and 20 Cyprians 28 grains. 


 —————— 


THE BEE AND HONEY SHOW AT THE 
OHIO CENTENNIAL. 





DR. MASON MAKES AN APPEAL TO OHIO BEE- 
KEEPERS. 





HE following is the premium list for bees, 
honey, apiarian supplies, etc., for the Ohio 
Centennial Exposition to be held at Colum- 
bus, O., from Sept. 4, to Oct. 19, 1888. 

No entry-fee will be required, and no 
charge made for space:.in this class, and all intend- 
ing exhibitors in this ¢lass will be furnished with 
entry-blanks, rules, regulations, etc., free on appli- 





cation to me. Others desiring premium lists, etc., 
should apply to L. N. Bonham, Secretary, Colum- 
bus, O. 

Exhibitors can begin arranging their exhibits on 
Aug. 21. Exhibitors’ admission tickets, good dur- 
ing the Exposition, $5.00. Competition and exhi- 
bition in this class is confined to Ohio. 

A building is tobe erected for this Department, 
and it is very desirable to know at once how many 
will want space, and how much they will want for 
honey,and how much for other exhibits,so as to have 
the building of suitable dimensions ; and I hope 
such as intend to make an exhibit will let me know 
immediately, what space they will need. Some 
time since I made such a request in GLEANINGS, 
and only two responded. At that rate no building 
will be needed, for a corner in some other building 
would do, and Ohio bee-keepers would have occa- 
sion ‘o be ashamed of their lack of interest in this 
display of the State’s material progress in this di- 
rection during a hundred years. 

It is expected that the annual meeting of the 
North American Bee-Keepers’ Society will be held 
in Columbus during the Exposition, and Ghio bee- 
keepers ought, and I trust will, have pride enough 
in the good name of their State, and in this indus- 
try, to make the grandest display ever made on this 
continent. ; 

As shown below, there is a first, second, and third 
premium offered on most of the exhibits, or arti- 
cles, and the total amount offered is over: $400, be- 
ing the largest amount ever offered by any State. 

Such exhibitors as do not desire to remain at the 
Exposition can leave their exhibits in my care, and 
they will be looked after and cared for to the best 
of my ability, and without charge; and stich as do 
not care to arrange their exhibits themselves (ex- 
cept for display of comb and extracted honey) can 
send their exhibits to me at Columbus/O., after 
Aug. 21, with all charges paid, and I will see that 
they are properly placed and cared for, without 
charge, and they can visit the Exposition at such 
time as will best suit their convenience, and find 
their exhibits all in place. 

Iam in hopes that we shall be able to have an 
apiary established on the grounds, and have public 
manipulation of the colonies by bee-keepers who 
may visit the Exposition. As the Exposition is in- 
tended to show the material advancement of Ohio 
in a hundred years, it will be “just the thing”’ to 
have on exhibition the most antiquated appliances, 
as well as the most modern, and to show also bow 
bees used to be kept and honey obtained, and I 
hope those having old things of interest in bee- 
keeping, whether they live in Ohio or not, will 
correspond with me with a view to having such 
things on exhibition. 

The old “ log gum,” box-hive, and the straw hive, 
all with bees at work in them, will be among the 
attractions, “if it takes all summer” to: get them. 
The cow-bells, tin horns, and tin pans that used “ to 
make the bees alight,’ will recall to séme “the 
days of childhood,” and make them young’again. 

Here is the Premium List in the Apiarian De- 
partment. 


BEES, HONEY, AND APIARIAN SUPPBIES, 
A. B. Mason, Auburndale, O., Superintendent. 


All entries close Aug. 6. Any thing competing 
fora single premium can not be includeg in a dis- 
play. Colonies must be exhibited in such a shape 
as to be readily seen at least on two sides. Such 
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provision will be made for the display of comb hon- 


ey (and other articles that might be injured by 
bees), that it can be exhibited without crates. Eve- 
ry thing must bein place by the morning of sept. 4, 
TSBs. 


Best display of comb honey (largest and most attractive) $25.00 
Second best. Oc caas Te See pet Ee Ga 20.00 


Third best ........ MN ed. ied lees aededs da dvie. diy BED 

Best display of extracted honey (largest and most at 
tractive aa etwpee pend sc Gh eh uecaeseie ne 

Second best...... pik echien es anita bid - eds ceetdevenk 20.00 


Third best. 1 aati lae ‘ re aeia\ ea akaha shih 
Bestsample of extracted honey. not less than 20 Ibs.,in _ 


et, en FOR BOER «ano. 0.5.5 + 4.1000 * a renneer* a08se4 5.00 | 


_ what you can. Ohio has bright, wide-awake 


Second best 4.00 
Dele Reis isis 3 ih hh 6s treet he 6 excende heap nays ana . 3.00 

Best sample of comb honey, not less than 20 Ibs., in best 

; shape for rétailing. ....02.....0b....05. sic de eels. . 5.00 
Second best.. Er eee ee a 
Third best Rar Lane Se a, ee 

Best colony of bees, numerical strength and purity of 

race being competing points. . tenons - 10.00 
Seeond best. .............. 91.0. Ol 8.00 
yp ae atl Win lis RR SI pee 6.00 

Best race of bees, numerical strength, and purity of race, 

; the competing points, . 0... 0... cece cee eee 10.00 
Second best... . . < ‘ . 8.00 
ee Lt Or ee ee duis 6.00 

Best collection of honey-producing plants 15.00 
Sevond best.. oes 10.00 
Thing beet... «-+.-5- . 6.00 

Best res ped of wax . 8,00 
Second best 6.00 
Third best.. ‘ : OL ROEP LEER 

Best foundation mill ; : P ait € 3 6.00 
Second best... Pe ee et ee ae, 
Third best.. .. A pe pe 4.00 

Best, foundation-press..... tab > MERI AES Fitts 6.00 | 
Second best..... ss hen ‘ ‘ . : .. 5.00 
Third Beet). 55.0.2 his ede. 45 tes sToaey owes .. $00 

Best foundation for a brood-chamber, made on the 

grounds ieee . 4£.00 
Second best...... 5 Wied dha dechaarkens eS ee 3.00 | 
Third best ; ; ” . ae 2.00 

Best foundation for surplas, made on the grounds.......... 4.00 
Second best.......... . aah te ncealin's diated ua eee 
Third best ; ... 2.00 

Best foundation for surplus, sample of not less than 

0 Ibs. . ae : ... 3.00 
Second best Foi aR ee A, . 5H EER STAY . 2.00} 
Third bemt...,-...« sin brit te nano eieiin la cebeimeaner tities .. 1.00 

Best foundation for brood-chamber, sample of not less 

, than 16 Ibs.............:. ais €dh 0 RGhs Cpe ba sh ee Bh 3.00 
Second best : : 4 . 2.00 
Third best......... REP PeS ee are ee Fi Forbes ini ee 

Best_honey-cake, with recipe for making a hb ae .. 8.00 
Second best.. <r Sack 2.00 

Best honey-cookies, with recipe for making................ 3.00 | 
Second hest..... : ‘ : ris . 2.00 

Best honey-jumbles............ BES. GI TA. HI . 8.00 
Second best.... : ine a4 sins cmdnd apie he <ceit aeee 

Best honey candies... Ad, sie 
Second best........... Jo ibm 0 oRbeb oh ad> idiSepeeeen sede a. OO 

Best honey vinegar, not less than 5 gal., displayed in 

@ianus ‘..... sah oalbewtd, PMeebieds [26d wane : 4.00 
Second best 3.00 
Third best... : ; 2.00 

Best display. of queens, in such shape as to be readily 

seen... i‘ aes . : 4.00 
Seeond best... . 300 
Third best... . 2.00 

Best honey-extractor 5.00 
Secon 20S wihdh « dast + dah wha. Mes + T42eeb + Dieeee 4.00 
Third best . 3.00 

Best wax-extractor...... . 3.00 
Second best ' 2.00 
Third hest.. sate 1.00 

Best bee-hive for all purposes 4.00 
Second best......... heey Ay: : . 3.00 
Third hest......:.: bbs ca baselines. ab. tbs data 2.00 

Best bee-hive exhibition. . dae kaa . 3.00 
Second best Ka dshth 2.00 


Pd 
= 


Best bee-smpoker. . 


Second best é " ; nv 2.00 
Kest arrangement for securing surplus honey ............. 3.00 
Second best wet an ips FH ne 2.00 


Third best...... , ae ip ye ? 
Best sections for comb honey, not less than 50.... 
ee. eee eae eaaba reer 
Best apiarian supplies and fixtures...... 
Second best Ae ; 
Third best 


Auburndale, O. 


222222 


aoe 


Dr. A. B. MASON. 


Do you really.mean to say, doctor, that 


only.one individual has applied for space at . 


the Ohio Centennial besides ourselves ? If 
so, there is certainly something amiss some- 
where. Our Ohio people get up good dis- 
plays of honey, and of implements and sup- 
plies in general for the apiary ; and some of 
our Ohio exhibits have been equal to any I 
have ever seen anywhere, if | may except 
the exhibition at Toronto. The Canadians 
are proverbially a little ahead, any wag 
May be we had better get some of them to 


come down and show us how—especially as, 
this is our centennial year. Now, look here, | 





brothers and sisters of Ohio, up and be do- 


ing! It does not matter whether you feel 


like it or not; and it does not matter so 
very much even if you think you can not af- 
ford it. You must afford it. There are cer- 
tain things that must be done any way ; and 
when the credit and respectability of the 
State of Ohio are at stake. we have no busi- . 
ness staying at home. We have no busi- 
ness hiding our light under a bushel. Do 


bee-men and bee-women. They can talk 
and they can write and they can visit. (1 


_ have the women-folks in mind more particu- 


larly when I make this last remark.) Now, 
just tell Dr. Mason at once how much space 
you will occupy, and then set about it at 
once: making preparations for it. Bring 
plants that bear honey, and every thing else 


that is curious—seeds of honey-plants ; Jap- 


anese buckwheat of your own raising. Have 
a neatly printed report in regard to it. Set 
about having honey displayed in attractive 
shape, especially for exhibition. At Indi- 
anapolis we had beautiful lettering worked 
out in honey-comb. Bring your hives and 


/implements, and any thing you have used 


and found to be a good thing. Bring, also, 
your old traps—something that belonged to 
your grandfather—some of the first honey- 
extractors. May be | can find the first one 
that A. I. Root patched _ Is there a 
straw bee-hive in the State of Ohio? Some- 
body should bring an old bee-shed, with a 
lot of old box hives; one of the first mova- 
ble-comb hives ever made anywhere was 


made. in Ohio—yes, in Medina County. 


Perhaps our good friend W. A. Shaw, when 
his eyes fall on this, can tell us in whose 
possession this old hive is to be found. If I 
am correct, it was made and used before the 
year 1850. It was described in the Scientific 
American at about that time, so there is not 
any mistake about it. We expect, of course, 
father Langstroth to be present, if a kind 
Providence spares his present good health. 
Mr. Langstroth can tell us some excellent 
stories of olden-time bee culture, and may 
be he can hunt up some Levande imple- 
ments. Let us have the old bee-books, pub- 
lished in 1700 or still further back. We 
happen to have a couple of them. 


There is time enough to have a garden of 
honey-plants in bloom on the grounds. Dr. 
Mason, do you know of a man who can go 


'to work now and get up this honey-plant 


arden? We want all the clovers and 
uckwheat, and some little basswood-trees 
~in short, every thing that grows in Ohio, 
that bears honey, so when bee-men go to 
look at them they will always know the 
honey-bearing plants afterward. Can not 
somebody from the Experiment Station take 
up the task? Prof. Devol would manage it 
nicely, and our good friend W. J. Green will 
ive him very material assistance. I will 
urnish seeds and plants free of charge. 
Now, then, friends, catch hold of what I 
have offered, and add to it, and lay your 
ee and act. We have applied for space 
or machinery for making sections, founda- 


tion, and perhaps some other things. Shall 


Ohio be voted behind the times in our in- 
dustry ? 
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A GLIMPSE AT AN AUSTRALIAN API- 
ARY. 





EXHIBITED BY AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHY. 


R. ROOT:—I am obliged to you for your in- 

sertion of my statement in GLEANINGS of 

Oct. Ist. I should be sorry for any one to 

be misled by pictures too brightly colored. 

I send, under separate cover, two of my 

amateur photos. The one is to give you an idea of 

the size of our largest S. A. apiary, belonging to 
Messrs. Colman & May, at Mount Barker. 








AN AUSTRALIAN APIARY. 


The other is a practical proof of the temper of 
Cyprian bees. The gentleman handling the frame 
is Mr. A. E. Bonney, known by name to you. The 
boy is my youngest brother, aged 9 years; the open 
hive at which they stand contains Cyprian bees, the 
progeny of an imported Cyprian queen from Mr. 
Frank Benton. You will notice that neither Mr. 
Bonney nor my brother has any protection beyond 
their ordinary clothing. 








PRACTICAL TEST OF THE TEMPER OF CYPRIANS. 

I may say, that my camera and myself blocked 
the entrance to another hive of Cyprians whilst the 
photo was being taken, and that none of us had the 





slightest trouble from the bees. Lest any one 
should wonder at the boy being apparently content 
to stand where he does, I will add that I have ac- 
customed him to holding frames of all sorts of bees 
so that he is not a stranger to the business. 

The S. A. Legislature have this session passed the 
“Foul Brood among Bees” act, a copy of which I 
intend sending you. The act is in what will prob- 
ably seem to you a crude form; but as the “ liberty 
of the subject’’ has to be jealously guarded, we 
found it difficult to frame it in any other way. The 
act provides for fining any bee-keeper knowingly 
keeping hives, bees, etc., affected with foul brood. 
Ican assure you the measure is necessary here. 
We are, as bee-keepers, daily in dread of outbreaks 
of foul brood in our own hives, as there are a good 
number of obstinate bee-keepers who will not rec- 
ognize the danger of keeping this scourge amongst 
their bees, and who take no steps to eradicate it. 

F. A. JOYNER. 

Adelaide, South Australia, Dec. 15, 1887. 

Thanks for your amateur pictures, friend 
J. You see we have had our engravers 
copy them, that our readers may get a 
glimpse of your far-away land. We are 

lad to see the boys work into apiculture ; 

ut please be careful that you do not get 
that nine-year-old boy stung so as to give 
him a backset. He may get along all right 
ninety-nine times out of a hundred; but as 
boys will be boys, by some little bit of care- 
lessness, or absence of mind, the -hundreth 
time he may make a bad move, resulting 
in letting loose the latent fire that Cyprians 
almost always have in reserve. I know you 
can work with them if you mind your p’s 
and q’s; but woe betide the one who forgets 
or gets careless. 

or 


THE FOOD OF LARVAL BEES. 


PROF. COOK INTRODUCES TO OUR NOTICE OUR GOOD 
FRIEND STACHELHAUSEN. 


R. EDITOR:—Since the article which I wrote 

on the glands of bees and the food of larve, 

: J] have had some correspondence with L. 
Stachelhausen, of Selma, Texas, one of our 
German-American bee-keepers whose in- 
formation and opinion are worthy of great respect. 
He does not accept the view of Schiemenz and 
Leuckart, which I presented, but that of Schonfeld. 
He presents his case with so much of reason that I 
amaconvert at once, as all must be if the facts 
stated are as he represents them, and I have little 
doubt but they are. Iam glad we have one in our 
brotherhood who is so conversant with German re- 
search, and so excellent a scientist, that he sees the 
true bearing of each fact. I hope that GLEANINGS 
will not let him longer hide his light under a bushel. 

At my request Mr. S. has consented to the publi- 
cation of his views. He asks that I comment upon 
the subject, which I am very pleased to do, as I had 
already contemplated sending another article to 
GLEANINGS, giving the views of Schonfeld. I have 
re-written the article, and have commented in ( )’s. 

A.J. Cook. 
OBJECTIONS TO THE GLAND THEORY. 

Until 1870 it was believed that chyme was fed to 
the young larve, or, rather, that the larval food in 
the cells is chyme. In that year, Von Siebold ex- 
amined and described the salivary glands of the 
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bee. The large size of these glands seemed to indi- 
cate that they had some other purpose than to se- 
crete the saliva. It seemed possible that they might 
secrete the larval food. Fischer described these 
glands a year jater, and expressed the same opinion 
tis to their function. Leuckart then declared that he 
had taught this theory to his students for years. 

I then thought this theory very plausible, and 
probably the true one; but 1 expected further 
study and a closer examination, but expected in 
vain. V.Siebold, and probably Leuckart as well, 
worked on other problems. I supposed a micro- 
scopic examination of the secretion from these 
glands would prove the identity of the same with 
the food of the larvee, but no such proof was forth- 
coming. It may be said, that there is too little of 
the product of the glands for analysis. But just 
this seems to indicate that the comparatively small 
glands can not secret so large a quantity of larval 
food. 


(This view alone would not count for much. There 
is too little nectar in most flowers for a successful 
analysis; yet the bees gather pounds of it in a day. 
Supposing that the lower head glands of a single 
bee do not secrete enough material for successful 
analysis at any one time,yet thousands of bees might 
do this with the whole day before them, and have 
enough left to feed all the larve.) 

In 1880, Schonfeld published his theory, which 
seemed to me nearer the truth. 

Years before, Leuckart described the larval food 
as agranular, milky,uniformly colored fluid contain- 
ing many microscopic corpuscles, similar or identical 
with the blood corpuscles, and with the corpuscles 
found in the chyle, or digested food,in the true 
stomach, which chyle passes directly through the 
wal's of the stomach by osmosis. Wolff states that 
the blood corpuscles originate in the stomach. 

Analogy of the mammalia favors the gland theory 
of Leuckart. It seems plausible that the young bee, 
like the young calf, is fed with milk; yet not so 
plausible when we remember that the larva is not 
a young bee. I would rather compare the larva 
to the embryo of a mammal, and this is nourished 
directly from the blood. The chyle of bees is, in 
fact, identical with their blood, and contains every 
thing necessary to build up the body of the bee; 
so it seems rational and natural to suppose that the 
chyle is the larval food. 

(Analogy is always an uncertain argument. In 
case of animals as wide apart as the mammalia and 
insects, it really has no force. Grant that it had, 
even thenin the case in question it would be diffi- 
cult to say which way the argument pointed.) 

With higher animails,the origin of the chyle is 
more complicated, and digestion is completed in 
the small intestines. In bees, the structure of the 
canal is different; and it is possible that chyle or- 
iginates in the stomach. 

(Here chyle must mean the sum total of digestion. 
With higher animals, chyle means simply the di- 
gested fat, and is carried to the blood through a 
special system of vessels, while the other products 
of digestion are mainly absorbed directly by the 
blood-vessels.) 

If the larval food and chyle are identical, of 
course we must depend om the microscope to prove 
it. If we examine the stomach of the worker-bee 
we find more or less partially digested food, but no 
chyle. 

(From the fact that, in examining many bees, | 





have never found the granular milk-like substance 
fed to larval bees, was my principal reason for 
accepting the secretion rathe? than the digestion 
theory.) 

Schonfeld made the following experiments, and 
hereby is explained how the chyle can be found in 
the true stomach of the nurse-bee: 

a. Honey colored by cherry-juice is fed to bees in 
a starving condition. 

b. Honey colored by holly-juice is fed in same 
manner. 

c. In like manner, honey mixed with pollen of the 
white lily, which is easy to distinguish with the 
microscope, was fed. 

After feeding, in each case the contents of the 
stomach, and the larval food, were carefully ex- 
amined with the microscope. In every case the 
food in the cells with larve was the same milky 
granular substance, with no color, nor any lily pol- 
len. This larval food, then, could not consist of 
chyme or the material from the honey-stomach. 

Every hour a nurse-bee was examined, and the 
process of digestion noted. The color was seen to 
fade out, and true chyle was found, differing in no- 
wise from the food given to the larvae. While in the 
intestine, red and dark-colored excrement, mixed 
with pollen-husks of the lily, were plainly evident. 
Many bees were caught, just about to feed the larve, 
and the chyle was found in each case. 

(This, of course, is crucial. Not finding chyle, like 
larval food, in the stomach, does not prove its uni- 
versal absence. Finding it once proves its ex- 
istence. Granting the fact, the conclusion must 
follow.) 

SALIVARY GLANDS OF BEES. 

All mature bees—workers, drones, and queens— 
possess— 

I. The upper head salivary glands, and 

II. The thoracic salivary glands. 

Besides these the worker-bees have 

III. The lower head salivary glands. 

Glands I. and II. have a common ending at the 
base of the ligula, in the groove formed by the 
paraglosse. This secretion can, as the tongue is 
extended, flow into the groove and wet the ligula, 
but can go no further, because the ligula, or suck- 
ing-tube, is no fountain-pump, and the larva has 
no sucking-arrangement to draw this out. 

(A stronger argument, perhaps, lies in the fact 
that drones and queens also have these glands, and 
surely they do not feed the larve. No one can 
think that these are the niilk-glands, even if milk- 
glands exist.) 

The secretion from glands I. is oily; that from 
glands II. watery, which would indicate that they 
possess a different function. 

The function of the sucking-apparatus will show 
that the saliva is necessary to wet the ligula, and 
so make it possible that the nectar can ascend. It 
would require too much space here to explain the 
function of the sucking-apparatus, which is a mis- 
nomer, as bees neither suck nor lick. 

(Very likely the saliva, like our own, may serve 
to aid in keeping parts moist; but from the size of 
the glands, and quantity of the secretion, this, as 
in our own case, must be incidental. I think our 
friend is surely mistaken in his last assertion. I 
think I have shown that bees do both suck and lick.) 

If bees do change nectar more than to evaporate 
it—that is, if they change the kind of sugar (Iam 
not sure that they do), then it is probably done by 
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gland II. Such a change could be due only to a 
ferment, and could come only from the saliva. 

(I know that bees change cane sugar to reducible 
sugar, both when fed cane syrup or nectar. I have 
had analyses made in both cases. While not all 
cane sugar would be reduced, most would be. That 
the saliva from glands I. and LI. does this there can 
be no doubt. Honey is digested nectar, the digest- 
ing ferment being this saliva. While the drones 
and queen are fed in part by the workers, yet they 
take honey; and unless this is fully digested by the 
workers, the drones and queen must finish the 
work, and so must have glands I. and IT.) 

The most important purpose of glands IT. or their 
secretion is for the test-organs which are in the 
groove at the base of the ligula. 

(I do not understand this point.) 

Very likely the secretion from glands I. may be 
used to wet and smooth the newly formed cells. 
Thus these secretions are true saliva, and can not 
be larval food. This is without doubt true. Yet 
organized liquids do often have a double use. The 
pancreatic juice in the higher animals digests starch, 
fat, and may digest the albuminoids—will in an 
alkaline liquid. 

Selma, Texas. L. STACHELHAUSEN. 

(Concluded in next issue.) 


rr a 
WIDE FRAMES VERSUS THE T SUPER. 


SOMETHING FOR THE BENEFIT OF THOSE WHO 
ARE UNDECIDED WHICH TO USE. 








R. ROOT:—In GLEANINGS for 1887, p. 535, 
you say: ‘One very great objection to 
wide frames is the amount of labor entailed 
in securing a crop of honey by their use.” 
“ The chief difficulty seems to be in remov- 

ing the sections, after they are filled, easily, quick- 
ly, and without damage to the sections.” Butin 
the A B C, 1884, page 116, you say: ‘‘When they are 
withdrawn, you can pry over and lift out the frame 
almost as easily as any brood-frame, and the opera- 
tion of taking out the honey is very easy, anda 
very simple one indeed.”’ 

Now, the reason for calling your attention to this 
is, that I intend to get some supers of you this 
spring, if bees survive. [had made up my mind to get 
wide frames, but these two remarks quoted above 
make me doubtful. I haven’t seen the T supers 
nor the wide frames; but as far as I can look into 
the matter, the wide frames must be preferable, 
for the following reasons: 1. The wide frames 
keep the sections more clean; the bees can’t travel 
on the outside of the sections; 2. With wide frames, 
cross bees won’t have so good a chance to pour out 
en masse as with T supers; 3. They can be put on 
one at a time; 4. No honey-board is needed; 5. The 
wide frames can also be used in the lower story. 
This is what Ican imagine to be in favor of the 
wide frames, but I have had no experience with 
either. 

Now, if you please, a few questions:- 1. Would 
you positively advise a new bee-keeper to use T 
supers? 2. Is it really so much work to take out 
the sections of wide frames, especially with Dr. 
Miller’s device for the purpose, illustrated in 
GLEANINGS some time ago? 3. Can you give any 
reason why as much honey can’t be produced with 
the separators as without? 4. How is it with wide 
frames and T supers? can-the bee-keeper see, when 





honey is capped over, without opening the super or 
frames? 

Now, [I may trouble you too much; but I should 
like to have a little more light on the wide frames, 
as to all the objections against them. Are they now 
made so they don’t sag? G. A. LUNDE. 

Frenchville, Wis., March 19, 1888. 


Your extract from the A B C book, friend 
L., was written when I first worked out the 
idea of the one-pound section, and putting 
eight of them in a wide frame. The state- 
ment is, however, not so very far out of the 
way, as you will notice from the following 
communication from Dr. Miller. As he has 
had an extended experience in this matter 
of both wide frames and T supers, we have 
desired him to answer your questions at 
once. You will notice that his son Charlie, 
even now, can take sections from the wide 
frames easier than from the T super. Below 
is Dr. Miller’s reply: 

DR. MILLER CONTRASTS WIDE FRAMES AND T S8U- 
PERS. 

One way of answering briefly as to my opinion of 
the relative merits of wide frames and 'T supers is 
as follows: I had a full supply of wide frames, and, 
after thoroughly trying them side by side with T 
supers, I gradually replaced them with T supers, 
and do not use a wide frame now at all, although 
more than 2500 of them are stacked up in my shop. 
As Ihave no interest in either, only as they help 
me to a good honey crop, this shows pretty clearly 
my view, although it might not satisfy others. 

Noting, seriatim, the points made by friend L., 
and premising that, in theorizing, we often get the 
seeming for the real, I reply: 

1. Theoretically the sections ought to be clean of 
propolis in the wide frames, but in fact they are 
not. True, the bees can not travel on the outside 
of the sections, and that’s just the trouble. If they 
could, the sections would be cleaner. [ bave had 
frames in which the sections fit so tightly that it 
was difficult to get them out; but, no matter how 
tightly they fit, there was always room for the bees 
tocrowd propolis between the top of the section 
and the top-bar of the wide frame. If Iam rightly 
informed, Oatman has wide frames large cnough so 
that there is 4 inch space between the top-bar and 
the sections; and if I were to use wide frames 
anew, I certainly would try them made in this man- 


ner, 80 that the bees could readily pass between. - 


Please remember that bees are not so much inclin- 
ed to put propolis where they can go as where they 
can’t. In the T supers the tops of the sections are 
entirely free for the bees to travel over the outside, 
and they are left quite free from propolis. 

2. There may be something in this objection, al- 
though I never thought of it; but if wide frames 
are made with open tops, as they should be to tier 
up, then there is no difference. As Ihave never 
experienced any more trouble with the T supers 
than with wide frames in this respect, I do not 
count much onit. Come tothink more about it, I 
believe the T super has the advantage; for a whiff 
of smoke can at once command the whole surface; 
whereas if wide frames with closed tops are used, 
as each frame is taken outafresh relay of cross 
bees is ready for an attack. 

8. Generally itisan advantage to put on 24 sec- 
tions at a time, instead of 4 or 8; but there may be 
occasions where the latter is desirable. 
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4. Inever used honey-boards with wide frames, 
just because I then knew nothing about Heddon’s 
slat honey-board; but if I were to use wide frames 
now, I think I should use honey-boards. Whatever 
is placed immediately over my brood-frames, be it 
honey-board, wide frame, or T super, is sure to 
have bridges of comb built upon it; and if no hon- 
ey-board is used, then this dauby comb must be 
cleaned off either the bottom-bar of the wide frame 
or off the bottoms of the sections. I would rather 
clean off the wide frame. I may remark, in pass- 
ing, that J. B. Hall, one Of Canada’s brightest bee- 
keepers, uses top-bars to bis brood-frames about an 
inch in thickness, and claims that no brace-combs 
are built over them. If I had not so many hives 
made as to make achange an appalling matter, I 
would certainly try these thick top-bars. 

5. This is an advantage. It is not often, however, 
that I cared to use it, although better men than I 
may doso. If I cared to use it at all, it was only be- 
fore any sections were put above the brood-frames, 
so that I could havea few sections on, to get the 
bees started, with little waste of heat, and I have 
sometimes put these sections, thus started, in T 
supers. 

Now for your questions. 1. If he expected,in the 
future, to keep many colonies I should advise T 
supers decidedly. The difference in the matter of 
lifting a T super or a super of wide frames two 
tiers deep isa big item; and if the latter are han- 
died frame by frame, the time consumed is a 
big item. If he expects to keep only a few col- 
onies and the saving of time and labor is of no con- 
sequence, then he might do well to try both 

2. No. I would rather take sections out of T su- 
pers; but it is quite possible there may be some 
prejudice in the case. I have had more practice of 
late with T supers; but my son, who has had more 








practice with wide frames, can take sections out of 
them easier than he can (possibly than I can) out 
of the T supers. 

3. Tin being a good conductor, I suppose tin sepa- 
rators may cool off the cluster sometimes a little. 
Wood is not so objectionable. Then any thing that 
separates the cluster may be a hindrance; but I 
doubt if the amount of hindrance with wood sepa- 
rators is a very appreciable quantity. 

4. With the T super you can, at a glance, tell 
whether the section is sealed at the top, but must 
raise one end, at least, of the super to tellif the 


wide frames you must lift out each frame to find 
how the sections are. If wide frames have open 
tops, and are only one tier deep, you can tell about 
the sections in them just as easily as you can in T 
supers. 

5. My wide frames never sagged. The bottom- 
bars were *% inch thick. C. C. MILLER. 

Marengo, I1l., April, 1888. 


Well done, old friend. I believe you have 
covered the whole ground completely. I 
agree with you in the main. I, too, observ- 

friend Hall’s top-bars an inch thick, said 
inch being used in order to push the sec- 
tions so far away from the brood that the 
bees would not build brace-combs. I am. 
well aware that this does away, at least toa. 
great extent, with brace-combs ; but does it | 
not at the same time lessen the amount of | 
honey or lessen the speed with which the, 
bees can work the wax when you push them 





further away from the brood-nest? And I 
have always felt like making the same ob- 
ection to the honey-board with the double 
ee-space. Now, who will answer my ques- 
tion? 

oe 


THE WASPS, ANTS, AND PLANT-LICE 
OF CHINA. : 





OUR OLD FRIEND WALKER TELLS US OF ANOTHER 
KIND OF STINGS EXPERIENCED BY MISSION- 
ARIES ONLY. 





F this is not much of a land for bees, it is quite a 
land for wasps and ants, and some kinds of the 

} latter have stings like wasps and bees. There 

is one small kind which, when disturbed, will 

curve its abdomen upward and forward as if 
it had a sting in its tail, like a scorpion; and a mag- 
nifying-glass seems to confirm this impression. 
But there is another kind, half an inch or more in 
length, which has an unmistakable sting in the end 
ofits tail. It is somewhat poisonous, though not 
sO much so as a bee. 

Plant-lice abound, and there jis one kind which 
yields a kind of wax, but I have never observed it 
in this part of China. Last autumn I noticed on an 
orange-tree a warty-looking elevation of the bark, 
over an inch long, and about half as broad as long. 
On touching it I found it a very thin shell covering 
a spot where the bark was gone. Inside were a 
score or two of small black ants, and four or five 
large plant-lice. They were about as broad and 
long as a grain of wheat, but flat like their name- 
sakes. I found that I had broken into an ants’ 
honey-farm. There was fresh bark growing over 
the wound in the tree, just as it would under ordi- 
nary circumstances, so I don’t think the ants were 
responsible for the original injury, but the cover 
looked as if they might have made it. 

There is a species of ant, very common in the 


| south of China, that builds nests like the wasps, of 


a paper-like substance. The paper is finer and 
more flimsy than the fiber of wasps’ nests, and the 
nest is built around a limb instead of hanging from 
it. 

On our return to this place last November we 
took down from a shelf acouple of books which 
had been lying there several months with their 
backs against a side piece at .he end of the shelf. 
They were stuck to the end of the shelf with pine 
resin for aspace of four inches or more. Exam- 
ination showed that some insect, probably a wasp, 
like the mud-dauber of America, had made its nest 
in the three-cornered space formed by the round- 
ed backs of the booksand the end board of the shelf, 
using resin instead of mud. Year before last I saw 
in Japan a roll of paper which had been stuck to- 
gether in like manner with resin by aspecies of 
wasp. 

I will now tell you about one of the little stings 
of our work here. We had gone down the river 
about 12 miles in a boat to spend the Sabbath, and 
have a meeting with a few Christians. Their accom- 
modations were so poor that we lived on our boat 
and went ashore for the services. We received two 
men to the church, one of whom especially pleased 
us very much by his humble, earnest bearing and 
intelligent answers when we were examining aim. 
Monday morning word came that a very poor, 
aged, and feeble church-member living about 1% 
miles away had died early that morning, We all 
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waiked down tothe hut in which he had lived, and 
found there the only relative, a nephew. They had 
been in very straitened circumstances, and the 
nephew had not money to pay for the cheapest 
kind ofa burial. We asked three Christians who 
had come with us what they would do. One gave 
500 cash, another 300 cash, and another 100, about 
the same as 50 cts., 30 cts., and 10 cts.; but 10 cts. is 
as much to them as one dollar is to us. Then we 
contributed $2.00, with which sum a cheap coffin 
was bought and other expenses provided for. We 
had to wait over till Tuesday for the funeral. Now, 
the Chinese sing miserably, and I always try to 
nave some instrument to help me lead the singing; 
and for going off to country places I have found a 
flutina or accordion a great convenience. I took it 
with meto the funeral, carrying it under my arm. 
Wegave the old mana good Christian burial, and I 
trust he was worthy of it; for in all his extreme 
poverty he had never asked us to give or lend him a 
cent. As we were walking along back, and had 
reached the village where we had been holding 
services, a man demanded of me what that was 
under my arm, and wished to look atit. AsI had 
repeatedly played on it not fifty steps from his 
door, and was then in a hurry, I merely replied, 
‘**A musical instrument,” and hurried on. I had 
forgotten about a miserable slander, widely circu- 
lated in all China, that, when Christians die, we dig 
out their eyes and teeth, cut out their vitals, etc., 
and use them to make medicine. That man at once 
went to asserting the truth of this slander, declar- 
ing to his neighbors that that flutina under my arm 
was a box in which I was carrying off the above- 
mentioned parts of the old man. We plan to live 
so open to inspection as to leave no room for such 
slanders, but one little slip may spoil it all. 
Shaowu, China, Feb. 15, 1888. J. E. WALKER. 


—— oS 
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BEE-KEEPING AND POULTRY-KEEP- 
ING A SUCCESSFUL COMBINATION. 








SOMETHING FROM OUR FRIEND A. H. DUFF ON 
THE MATTER, 





RIEND ROOT:—There is one question in your 
Question-Box that, you may be aware, I feel 
quite interested in; and the array of testi- 
mony set forth to this question in this case 
seems to be allone-sided. It alsoseemsto me 

that the reason of this is, that not one of those lead- 
ing apiarists has ever experimented in poultry- 
keeping. I have quite an extended knowledge of 
poultry-keepers, but I know those friends’ names 
only as bee-keepers who have furnished this array 
of testimony. It seems to me, however, I saw 
somewhere that our friend Mrs. L. Harrison is a 
lover of fine poultry, and her reply in the Question- 
Box goes to substantiate my belief in the matter. 
Now, 1 do not doubt in the least that any one of 
these friends answering this question has any time 
outside of beeology to tinker with poultry or any 
thing else; but how about the hundreds and thou- 
sands of minor bee-keepers struggling to secure a 
livelihood by bee-keeping exclusively? And how 
many of this number have not time to combine 
something else with this pursuit to make a more 
profitable advancement? AsI said in starting out, 
I feel interested in the question, because I have 
actually experimented in the matter, first, as to 
bee-keeping exclusively; and, second, as to com- 





bining poultry and bee keeping, one and both of 
which have been my exclusive business for twelve 
years. I have given each subject the necessary 
thought and study to acquire a knowledge equal to 
that which is ordinarily obtained at least. Although 
I have studied bees much longer than poultry, I will 
say that I am totally wrapped up in both pursuitsasa 
profitable combination working together harmoni- 
ously. [have given both pursuits the same show 
in bringing them before the public, and make them 
both specialties alike. 

So far as my experience goes, I find poultry-keep- 
ing as profitable as bee-keeping, and the two make 
a profitable combination. T have just turned to my 
ledger, and I find that, since the 10th day of Janu- 
ary, 1888, up to this present writing, March 22, which 
is two months and 12 days,I have sold 106 fowls, 
bringing me in cash $174.50. Now, it will be re- 
membered that this is at atime when the general bee- 
keeper has no employment whatever, and must 
await, in a great measure, the winter’s doze of his 
bees from fall to spring when his time may be 
taken in reaping the poultry-men’s harvest, which 
occurs during this time. Now, I wish it to be dis- 
tinctly understood that lam speaking of thorough- 
bred poultry as being the poultry demanding at- 
tention, although there is not a bitof doubt thata 
fair profit is obtained from market poultry and 
eggs. If you put thoroughbred poultry and thor- 
oughbred bees on an equa! basis in the agricultural 
press, and before the agricultural masses, you will 
find that poultry predominates ten to one. ‘ 

To convince you that I am in real earnest, I will 
say that I have recently purchased a breeding-pen 
of six,hens and one cock, for which I paid $28.35 in 
cash; and from past experience I feel confident that 
this investment will pay me a larger per cent than 
any thing I have heretofore invested in either pur- 
suits. If bee-keeping and poultry-keeping can be 
profitably combined, where is the consistency in 
saying that, when these pursuits are developed into 
alarge business, one or the other of them will be 
dropped? Suppose we cite, for proof of this matter, 
the “Home of the Honey-Bees."” Would we ever 
bave heard of this great manufactory of bee-fix- 
tures combined with “* household conveniences,” 
poultry-netting, etc., at Medina, if friend Koot had 
adhered to such opinions as he gives in the foot- 
notes of this Question-Box? We are inclined to 
think it would never have reached even the “ wind- 
mill”’ stage of proceedings. I hope Mrs. L. Harri- 
son will not allow me to be totally devoured on the 
biddie question. A. H. DuFF. 

Creighton, 0., March, 1888. 


Friend D., your last point is a clincher. I 
thought I would not say a word, for there 
did not seem to be much to be said; but I 
want to add this: I commenced keeping 
bees for the fun of it. Finally it got to be 
my regular business tosuch an extent that 1 
wanted something else for play. I should 
be afraid, however, to have the poultry and 
the carp and the garden stuff grow to such 
proportions asthe bee-business has. I fre- 

uently have orders for ‘ee but I tell 
chem have none to sell. In fact, I don’t 
want orders; neither do I want orders for 
carp. Some say, ‘‘ Why, couldn’t you make 
it pay?” But T don’t’ want it to pay. I 
want to have some recreation that has no 
dollars and cents about it, 
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MAKING FOUNDATION WITH A THIN 
BOARD FOR THE BASE OF THE 
CELLS. 





ALSO HAVING SAID BOARD COVERED WITH CELLS 
ON ONLY ONE SIDE. 





EAR SIR:—To-day I send you by mail a pack- 
age containing a fraction of a frame in- 
tended for extracting, having a thin board 
for the base of cells, and cells on only one 
side. I send, also, a piece of thin board with 

comb foundation, on same. principle as the above. 
Frames with board and cells of the same kind as 
the first-mentioned sample were constructed by 
me by slicing off the celis from one side of the old 
comb, and attaching to the board by melted wax. 

The first week in January I put a few frames of 
this kind in the center of a good colony of bees, to 
experiment with. They were accepted by the 
bees, and some were filled with honey that I fed 
the bees. The foundation put in on the same plan, 
and at the sametime, was not drawn out much by 
the bees, owing to the very cold weather and un- 
seasonable time. 

My idea was, to invent a comb for extracting 
that has cells on one side only, the other side form- 
ing a smooth straight division-board. 

Thin boards of some soft wood % inch thick, 
nailed, wken furnished on one side with comb, to 
2 outside edges of the frame, I found answered my 
purpose best, although tin or some other material 
may be used. This board foundation I make in the 
following manner: 

I take two of these thin boards, previously cut to 
right size; hold them tight together with my hand, 
then dip them in the hot wax, and I then have two 
boards, each waxed on one side. I leave the two 
boards together when dipped, and run them 
through the foundation-millin that way. The roll- 
ers of the mill will, of course, have to be set apart 
to admit the two boards, getting the machine out 
of gear; therefore the machine will have to be 
changed, so as to keep it in working order when 
the rollers are set apart. A Given press, I think, 
would answer very well in pressing one board ata 
time. This new device, I think, will prove to be of 
great value in extracting honey on a large scale. 
The main object is to prevent the queen from lay- 
ing eggs in combs designed for extracting, which I 
believe will be accomplished by this new plan. 
But this is not all. The comb, having cells on one 
side only, will simply have to be uncapped and ex- 
tracted on one side; and as the other side of the 
comb has a straight board surface, the next comb 
facing it will, when capped or sealed, be as straight 
as a board, and the removing of the capping, as 
compared with bulged-out combs, is an easier and 
quicker job. Although no wiring is needed, the 
frames and combs will be very solid and firm, and 
great force and speed can be used in extracting 
them. 

I conceived this plan by reading a German bee- 
journal, in which I found it stated that Mr. Koerbs, a 
German bee-keeper, had found out a newkind of 
foundation which the queen would not use for lay- 
ing eggs in; but Koerbs was keeping his invention 
secret. This notice set me to thinking, as I have 
long wished for a plan to keep the queen out of the 
extracting-chamber, without using any bother- 
some excluders. About January Ist I had worked 
out and perfected the new device as given above. 


| April Ist, of this year, however, I read in another 
number of the above-mentioned bee-journal, that 
| Mr. Otto Shulz, of Germany, has procured a pat- 
| ent forGermany and Austria, on the same princi- 
ple, differing from my invention only in the mode 
| of construction. The patent, as I understand, was 
| granted him Jan. 31, 1888. 

My object in writing this is to show that I can 
make affidavit, and prove by witnesses, that I made 
| and perfected my invention about Jan. 1, and be-. 
| fore I heard or knew of any other similar device, 
| and is original with me. Therefore I send you, Mr. 
| Root, samples, description, and facts, and would 
| ask the favor of you to insert this in GLEANINGS. I 
| do not wish to secure the exclusive right to the new 
device in this country, and 1 hope by publishing it 
| in your paper to prevent other parties from get- 
| ting a patent on the same in this country, and have 
| it free to all who wish to use it. 


JULIUS HOFFMAN. 

Canajoharie, N. Y., Apr. 10, 1888. 

Friend H.,if you have been conversant 
| with our A B C book, you will remember 
| that, a few years ago, we gave a very strong 
' recommendation to combs built out on thin 
| wood, and foundation with wooden bases 
| was made and used by a good many. But 
| in our case, the queen raised brood on the 
| wooden board as well as anywhere else. 
| We have also, at different times, tried 
-combs built on tin, cloth, paper, wire cloth, 
‘and every other substance imaginable. 
None of these things are practicable. A 
thin wire stretched once in two or three 
inches answers the parpose better than any 
other arrangement. They were discarded 
mainly because of the great quantity of wax 
that was necessarily used in the bottoms of 
the cells where they are attached to the 
board. There is no way to save this wax 
except having the bases made of wax, like 
natural comb. The idea of having the cells 
on one side of the board and not on the oth- 
er, I am sure is not patentable. The fol- 
lowing article, bearing on this subject, is 
from no less a —_ than C. J. H. Gra- 
venhorst, of Wilsnack, Germany. 





———, <p ee 
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COMB WITH CELLS ON ONE SIDE. 
A KIND LETTER FROM C. J. H. GRAVENHORST. 


NE day in the month of September, last year, 

I received a letter from a friend, a bee-keep- 

er, Mr. Koerbs, at Bad Berka,in Tem, Ger- 
many, in which he told me he has been suc- 
cessful in producing a new comb foundation. 

For a few years he had his invention subjected to 
test, and found that it works very well. Careful ob- 
servation of the bees, suggested by a remark in the 
third and fourth edition of my book, ** The Practical 
Bee-keeper,” had prompted him to make experi- 
ments. His new combs, Mr. Koerbs told me, had 
the following advantages: |. They were made of 
extra-fine beeswax by means of a hand-press, and 
were not used by the queen for breeding, even if 
the combs were inserted in the brood-nest. 2. They 
were very durable. 3. The most delicate combs 
would stand the use of full force in extracting the 
honey. 4. The honey is extracted very quickly, 
the operation requiring scarcely half the time it 
takes to empty other combs, 5. In bad seasons 
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these combs remain empty, not being used for 
breeding, there being, unfortunately, no honey to 
collect. 6. The bees do not carry pollen into their 
combs. The separation of the honey-compartment 
in the hive from the brood-nest becomes super- 
fluous. I wrote to Mr. Koerbs that he promised a 
good deal. Though I had known him asa successful 
bee-keeper and fortunate inventor of a very good 
frame machine, I nevertheless was not oversan- 
guine in regard to his latest invention. But he 
offered to give me particulars of his invention if I 
would give him my word of honor not, to divulge 
his secret. Full particulars were given me, and 
in addition I received one of Mr. Koerbs’ artificial 
combs completed by the bees, from which the hon- 
ey had been extracted several times. The matter 
appeared to me very simple, and I thought, “ If 
this new invention should accomplish only half of 
what Mr. Koerbs expects it to do, we shall undoubt- 
edly see a great revolution in the manufacture of 
foundation as wellas in bee-keeping generally.” 

In order to enable bee-keepers to manufacture 
their own combs, Mr. Koerbs has started the publi- 
cation of a pamphlet, in which his experience, as 
also the manufacture of the combs and the mode of 
using them, are described. Any one who engages 
to buy of him said pamphlet, at the price of 25 cents, 
will in due course receive a copy postpaid. The 
pampblet would be sent to all subscribers on the 
same day, in case he could get at least a few thou- 
sand subscribers. 

But, alas! only 350 subscribers have engaged to 
buy the pamphlet. Many of the bee-keepers con- 
demned this way and pleaded for a patent. What 
should he do? Of course, he applied for a patent 
in Germany and Austria, and sold it to Mr. Otto 
Shulz, one of the manufacturers of comb founda- 
tion on a great scale,in Germany. The German 
and Austrian bee-keepers will, of course, now see 
that the great benefit of manufacturing their own 
new comb foundation is thrown upon the shoulders 
of Mr. Shulz, and every one will pay the money he 
asks. We shall have only standard comb founda- 
tion of the new comb, as no one will be induced to 
make his own foundation, as he has no right to use 
it. Ido not like patents in bee-matters. And now 
the secret: The new comb foundation is one-sided; 
has prolonged cells; one side of a frame is closed 
with atin sheet, covered with wax on the inside, 
worked in foundation. The bees work out the cells 
to double the length of the brood-cells, and fill 
them with honey only. Many of the readers of 
GLEANINGS have seen one-sided combs with pro- 
longed celis, and full of honey, in the old skeps, or 
box-hives, and many have had combs with prolonged 
cells on both sides, filled only with honey. I for my 
part do not doubt that acomb of such qualities as 
Mr. Koerbs claimed for his would be of great value 
to every bee-keeper, if he only understands how to 
use it in the right way. Let us try the matter, and 
find this right way. C. J. H. GRAVENHORST. 

Wilsnack, Prussia, Germany. 


Dear friend, we are greatly obliged to Cem 
for your kind letter; and we feel proud to 
be able to place any sort of a letter, from so 
distinguished a man as yourself, before our 
readers. I presume you are aware that 
father Quinby made combs with a sheet of 
tin in the center; but these combs were 
used by the bees for rearing brood just as 
wellasany. Ido notsee what should prevent 





the bees from cutting down these extra-deep 
cells made by Mr. Koerbs, so that they can 
use them for brood-rearing. I donot believe 
the sheet of tin alone would prevent the 
bees from using them for pollen or brood; 
neither can 1 understand why the honey 
would come out of them any easier. If friend 
K. has succeeded in developing something 
heretofore unknown, I am sure a few thou- 
sand names of those who will pay can be se- 
cured; but we should want the guarantee 
of some good man like yourself that it is 
really all he claims for it. Are we to under- 
stand you that honey and wax are on only 
one side of the tin? It seems to me this 
would be a disadvantage to the bees in stor- 
ing honey. 
— 


A RECONSIDERATION OF QUESTION 
NO. 41. 





FARM WORK VERSUS WORK IN THE APIARY, AS 
CONSIDERED BY MRS. CHADDOCK. 





NEVER was more astonished than when I read 

the answers to Query 41. How can anybody 

think bee-keeping easier than farming? Of 

course, farming in Illinois is not the same as it 

is among the stones and stumpsin some other 
States. But how can anybody think bending over 
and lifting bee-hives easier than riding on a sulky 
plow, driving a mower or a self-binder, running a 
disk-harrow, or riding on a sulky hay-rake? Nearly 
every thing that we raise is planted by machinery; 
and I do not consider holding two leather straps, 
and pulling them “gee” and “haw” very hard 
work. Ican doit week in and week out, and not 
feel worn out; but as soon as I go to lifting bees I 
get stiff and sore, and am obliged to go to bed: 

Two years ago Il gathered corn (i. e., husked it 
from the standing stalk, and threw it into a wagon) 
for six weeks, and I enjoyed it (I did none of the 
unloading); and last summer, when our boys got on 
astrike,I helped with the hay, but not ina very 
flerce way. Then after harvest, when the days 
were long and hot, and every thing seemed as if 
it must burn up, and the boys had been hauling 
out manure for four weeks, I went out every time 
they came in with the empty wagon and helped 
fillit. I like to work, but I have preferences, and I 
know of a hundred things that 1 would rather do 
than fork up manure; but the boys were going to 
strike again, and I knew what a strike meant. Mr. 
Chaddock was sick in bed. The boys declared that 
they would run away if they had to baul any more 
of that old manure; they said there was no end to 
it; that there never had been, and there never 
would be. Now, I understand farm work, and I 
know just what must be done, and I knew that the 
manure must go on the wheat-ground before the 
wheat was drilled in; and to encourage the boys, 
and show them that hauling manure was just as 
easy as any thing, I helped them load all the loads 
for a week ortwo. The boys brightened up imme- 
diately, and worked twice as fast when I was there. 
They had spent a good part of the time leaning on 
the forks before, and they declared up and down, 
and stuck to it, that the sun never shone as hot 
when I was out there as it did when I was not. I 
suppose I have had letters from athousand women, 
asking me what work they had better engage in. 
In every instance, when they tell me they are 
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widows with a poor little farm, I tell them to stick 
to the poor little farm and make ita rich little farm; 
but I have never yet advised a woman to keep 
bees, because I think itis too hard work for wo- 
men. I know there is money in bees where one is 
in a good situation, but there is nothing light nor 
easy about it. 
Vermont, Ill. MAHALA B. CHADDOCK. 


My good friend, you have much to thank 
Ged tor. The secret of success in any kind 
of business is to be able at any minute to 
work side by side with your helpers. No 
wonder your boys did twice as much when 
their employer was working with them; 
and from what we know of you I should 
suppose you could make yourself agreeable 
if you tried hard, even to the boys who haul 
the manure. You are very fortunate, also, 
in having ‘“‘no end” of manure. I should 
like to help on sucha job as that myself, 
and I assure you that every wheelbarrow 
full would be scraped up and utilized if I 
were around.—Now, in regard to bee-hives: 
I feel quite certain you can have your apiary 
so arranged that the work need not be more 
laborious than ** holding two leather straps,” 
as you express it. What do you want to 
lift your bee-hives for, I should like to 
know? One reason why I like the chaff 
hive is, that ee are intended to be planted 
in a certain spot and stay there. There is 
not any severe lifting, that I know of, un- 
til you come to taking off honey, and you 
surely can have small cases, say those hold- 
ing 10 or 20 sections. If you do not like 
hard work, lift one ata time. Set the cases 
on to a light wheelbarrow, and have a good 
path from the apiary, among the hives, to 
the honey-house. Have a plank fixed so as 
to run right up the steps and into the house. 
When the honey is to be loaded you can 
= the same plank from the doorstep to 
he wagon, and run the wheelbarrow right 
into the wagon. If a arrange things in 
that way I don’t believe it will be much 
pas work than taking care of horses and 
1anging up harnesses. That is what I most 
object to in farming with sulky plows, disk 
harrows, etc.— harnessing up and unhar- 
nessing the horses. I would a good deal 
rather take off honey and put it on a wheel- 
barrow. 

Se 


A BRIGHTER PICTURE. 


AND OUR GOOD FRIEND PROF. COOK FURNISBES IT. 





T is terrible to think that such pictures as Mrs. 
Chaddock gives of the horribly mistreated wife 
are from real life. May I send another, per- 
haps just as instructive, and certainly more 
pleasing? Years ago, as my wife and I drove 

from the College to Lansing to church each Sabbath, 
we regularly passed a lad hardly yet in his teens, 
and a still younger sister. Master W. always had 
his sister’s hand, and his courteous demeanor to 
her, and loving attention, could not have been 
greater, even if he were her newly accepted lover. 

More recently the same actions have been ever 
manifested, only they are now dignified by maturer 
manhood. The young gentleman is prominent in 
the Sabbath-school. Often the mother or sister 
would go home immediately after church, while he 





would remain to attend to his duties in the Sabbath- 
school. As he would bring the horse and carriage to 
the block and help his mother or his sister into the 
carriage, he would always raise his hat as he handed 
the lines and bade the mother or sister good-bye. 

A few days ago we received this young man’s 
wedding-card. One of our children read the young 
lady’s name, and remarked: “She is a lucky one;” 
and L ask, is the child’s philosophy notcorrect? Show 
me the young man who is ever kind, courteous, and 
thoughtful regarding his sister and mother, and 
I will show you the one who will make not only 
a good husband, but a good neighbor and a good 
citizen. 

I heard a child ask its mother, a few days since, 
why she fell in love with her husband. Her answer 
was to the point. ‘I saw that he loved and reverenc- 
ed his mother and sisters.”” I believe we can give 
our children no stronger, surer safeguard for life’s 
journey than to bring them up to love and cherish 
each other and the mother. I would rather my boy 
would always be thoughtful of mother than to have 
him Crown Prince of Germany. A. J. Cook. 

Agricultural College, Michigan. 

Dear friend C., of all the many good things 
you have ever written and uttered, I can not 
now think of one you have written before so 
grand as your concluding thought. May 
God help us to second the thought in the 
deepest and mostsecret recesses of our hearts! 
And now will your good wife excuse me 
while I say, before closing, the boy who 
wouldn’t be kind and thoughtful to such a 
mother as your boy happens to have, would 
be a sad specimen of a boy indeed? My 
good friend W. P. Root, who takes down 
these words of mine, adds that it is possible 
for aman to be both thoughtful of mother 
and even Emperor of Germany; and that, 
if he is correctly informed, the present in- 
cumbent of that office is both. 


rc ri 


BEESWAX FLOATING IN WEST-INDI- 
AN WATEBS. 


1S IT TRUE? 








N a very instructive article on “* Ambergris,”’ in 
the Farmer’s Advance, I find the following: ‘ It 
is related, that on one clear, calm afternoon, 
a number of years ago, the schooner Gage 
Phillips, of Provincetown, was drifting along 

on the whaling-grounds, when the man on the look- 
out in the crow’s-nest hailed the deck as is customa- 
ry when any thing is discovered on the water, and 
reported to the officer on deck that a small, pecul- 
iar-looking substance was floating off the port quar- 
ter, and said that it looked like beeswax, which is 
often found floating in those waters.’”’ I will give 
you the rest of it,if you wish; but what I want to 
know is, how comes it that beeswax is floating 
around loose in these West-Indian waters? Is the 
sun hot enough to melt it out of the combs as they 
hang on trees over the water? and is it then washed 
about from place to place? or do the natives heat 
the wax seven times over to purify it, and then 
when they find itis ruined throw it into the sea? or 
is the honey placed by the bees in crevices of the 
rocks, and does the heat melt out the wax and let it 
run to waste? Whoever knows any thing about 
this wax that goes floating about in lumps, in those 
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West-Indian waters, will please report to GLEAN- 
INGS. MABALA B. CHADDOCK. 
Vermont, Ill. 


Mrs. C., I hope you will excuse me for 
saying it is not true, no matter who said so 
—that is, I. don’t believe that genuine bees- 
wax is found floating on any waters, in any 
quantity, so as to make it profitable to gath- 
er it for commerce. There may be some 
kind of wax, and it may have some com- 
mercial value; but it can not be beeswax, 
from the nature of things; that is, it can 
not be *‘ found floating around loose,” etc. 








HEADS oF GRAIN 


FROM DIFFERENT FIELDS; 


QUESTIONS FROM A BEGINNER; BEES ON SHARES; 
PREVENTION OF SWARMING. 
HAVE recently taken ten colonies of bees on 
shares. I take care of them and give half of 
the new swarms, return the old swarms, and 
give half of the honey, and furnish half of the 
hives and honey-boxes, and deliver their half 
of the honey to them. 

1. Had I better buy the bees, providing I could 
get them fora fair price? The bees are hybrids, 
Italians crossed with the black bee. They want to 
sell. 2. What are such bees worth this time of year? 
3. Will they make honey enough to pay for them- 
selves, providing we have a fair season for making 
honey? 4. Which is the best way to prevent swarm- 
ing more than once? Is it better to keep the queen- 
cells cut out, or kill the queens before swarming? 
5. How often should they be looked over during the 
swarming season? 6. Is it best to clip the queen’s 
wings to prevent swarms going to the woods? I 
should like to build up acolony of thirty or forty 
hives. 7. Is the so-called Simplicity hive a good 
general-purpose hive for wintering and summering 
use? M. MEACHAM, 

North Monroeville, 0., April 1, 1888. 


1. I should not think of keeping bees on 
shares. If the other parties desire to sell 
out to you on reasonable terms, I would buy. 
2. This time of year, hybrid colonies in good 
hives ought to be worth $5.00. 3. It isa 
difficult matter to say whether the bees pur- 
chased would pay the expense the first year 
or not. They might do so in a good season, 
with proper management. 4. The matter of 
ciate of after-swarms is a difficult one. 

n running for comb honey, when contrac- 
tion is practiced you can not prevent it, 
though you may discourage it by cutting out 
the queen-cells. 5. During the swarming 
season the bees should be looked over as 
often as once a week. 6. There are about as 
good reasons for not clipping the queens 
as there are for it. Clipped queens, of course, 
can not abscond with their swarms, but they 
are liable to get lost floundering around in 
the grass. If an attendant is on hand, it is 
a great convenience ; otherwise, it is liable to 
result in loss. 7. The Simplicity hive in 
northern localities is not suitable for winter- 
ing on summer stands. If you have no 
double-walled hives, the colonies should be 
carried into the cellar. 








SHIPPING HONEY—A GOOD SUGGESTION. 

The remarks on page & prompt me to write what 
I know on the subject. At first I thought every 
pound of comb honey must go by express. A 
party insisted on having some sent on a freight car, 
and [ shipped 8 cases, nearly 200 lbs. A single sec- 
tion only was reported broken. Again I shipped 12 
cases of 24 sections, each weighing 28 lbs. net, to the 
same party. It was late in November, and frosty. 
It had to go through St. Paul,to be there trans- 
ferred to another road, and go in all some 200 miles. 
It was received all right, not one section broken. 
T have yet to hear of any lot “ badly smashed and 
honey leaking.” A little of Josh Billings’ “ hoss 
sense”’ is very good to have in boxing up and mark- 
ing honey to ship. One point is, to have the sec- 
tions immovable; and in directing, some device 
to make it plain how you want the box placed on 
the car. I make a line across the top near one end, 
which line will cross the sections, and write under 
the line 





Place this line crosswise of the car. 


A case of honey so placed—that is, the ends of 
the sections to the ends of the car, will stand the 
ordinary bunting of the car without damage; but 
if the sides of the combs were placed to the ends of 
the car, the honey might be badly smashed, and the 
shipper would lay the damage all to the railroad 
hands. J. A. KING. 

Mankato, Minn., March, 1888. 


We are very glad, friend K., that you 
have had no experience with badly mashed 
and leaking honey. Your suggestion isa 
good one. 





DRONES FROM UNFERTILE QUEENS; THE VARIOUS 
RACES OF BEES COMPARED. 

1. It is generally conceded, I believe, that, if a 
queen goes 25 days without being fertilized, she 
probably will not be, and that all her bees will be 
drones. Are such drones (from an unfertilized 
queen) capable of fertilizing queens? 

2. Are theGerman, or brown bees the same as our 
common black bees? 

3. Are the Carniolans and the Italians the same? 

4. Are the Holy-Land and Syrians the same? I 
have heard such claims as the above made by men 
who claim to be posted; and being only a beginner 
I want to know the truth of it. 

5. How many different kinds of bees are there? 

6. Please give the order of value, as considered 
by the majority of bee-keepers, in which the differ- 
ent kinds are considered; in other words, the best 
bees, second best, etc. I suppose, of course, the 
Italians are first; which is second—the Carniolans 
or Cyprians? 

7. Tell us which you consider the best honey-plant 
for your locality. T. K. MASSIE. 

Concord Church, W. Va., April 9, 1888. 


1. We have no evidence that such drones 
as you mention are not capable of fertilizing 
queens. On the other hand, we have had two 
or three reports given in our back volumes, to 
the effect that they are of some service. 
Most bee-keepers, however, prefer drones 
reared from a fertilequeen. 2. The German 
bees are considered to be the same as the 
brown. or black bee. There is, however, a 
little difference between the two latter. 
The brown bees are a little larger, and of a 
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brownish color. The black bees, in dis- 
tinction from the others, are smaller and 
quite black. 3. Carniolans and the Italians 
are not thesame. The former have white 
fuzz-rings and steel-blue black bands. 
The Italians—well, you know, or ought to 
know, what they look like. Both are a very 
gentle race of bees—the Carniolans, it is 
said, being a trifle larger. With what ex- 
perience we have had with one colony in our 
apiary, we should think they were. Mr. 
Cheshire, in his book, ‘*‘ Bees and Bee-Keep- 
ing,” gives some measurements in proof of 
this. 4. We believe there is a slight differ- 
ence between the Holy-Lands and Syrians ; 
but what that difference is, very few of us 
Yankees can determine. The native home 
of the two races is not more than 100 miles 
apart. 5. There are six or seven different 
races of bees. 6. It is a hard matter to 
answer this question, for there is noone man 
who has had experience with all of them ; 
and if he had, his order of arrangement 
would probably not agree with the graded 
valuation of some one else. Most bee-keep- 
ers agree, however, that the Italians, for 
neral purposes, are the best. Other races 
ave their peculiar merits. For instance, 
the Eastern races, the Holy-Lands and Cyp- 
rians, are characterized by being very pro- 
lific, more especially the former. Both are 
more vindictive than the ordinary Italians. 
The Cyprians have left a good record as 
honey-gatherers. Scarcely any one, now, 
however, sounds the praises of either one of 
these races of bees pure ; and we don’t know 
of any one who advertises them at present. 
Again, the Carniolans are said to be gentler 
than the Italians, though we can not dis- 
tingnish any particular difference in this re- 
spect. They are given to swarming much 
more than the Italians. It is said, and our 
experience goes to substantiate it, that they 
secrete very little propolis. This latter 
trait is quite desirable indeed. 7. The best 
: honey-plant for this locality is clover. In 
ithe some respects, basswood (or linden, as our 
friend Mason would have it) is superior. 


A PECULIAR AFFECTION. 


} Is there any foundation in fact for the suspicion 
which 1 have sometimes had, that a person’s eyes 
may be affected from working over a colony of 
bees? My experience is this: On several occasions 























3 after being engaged in handling my bees, my eyes 
f have become very much inflamed; the eyelids be- 
: come puffed like sacks of water, and the sensation 
f felt is a painful itching and burning, and this con- 
H dition lasts from twoto three days. This has oc- 
curred when I have not been stung in any part of 
ei my body. I have been keeping bees five or six 
at years, and am accustomed to handling them as 
eS much as is needful, and, of course, get my due pro- 
; y portion of stings. But a considerable number of 
stings seems to be a trivial matter in my case, and 
the effects pass off within twenty-four hours. I can 
not charge this eye affection to the bees from my 
present knowledge, as I work over them so many 
times without this result. But I do not now re- 
member of ever having had the trouble except di- 
rectly after handling them. J. F. PARKER. 
i Philadelphia, Penn., Apr. 9, 1888. 
Friend P., other bee-keepers besides your- 


























self have at different times described simi- 
lar affections, which they attributed to the 
influence of the poison from the _ bees. 
There may be something in it. I am in- 
clined to think, however, that the bees are 
oftentimes blamed when they have nothing 
to do with it. Even so wise and learned a 
man as father Langstroth at one time got a 
notion that pen even near a bee-hive af- 
fected him unpleasantly. He afterward, 
however, practiced handling bees right 
— every day. without any bad sensations 
at all; and I believe he was forced to conclude 
that it was a good deal the effect of im- 
agination; that is, he imagined the bees 
were the cause of the peculiar sensations, 
when they had nothing to do with it. Mr. 
Cowan, in a recent article in the B. B. J., 
suggests that these symptoms are so nearly 
identical with hay fever that they may have 
acommon origin; namely, the influence of 
the pollen of grasses and flowers at certain 
seasons of the year. 


SOME EXPERIENCE IN CLIPPING QUEENS’ WINGS. 
Last spring | commenced with 25 colonies of 
bees; and as I wished to experiment somewhat I 
clipped the wings of 12 queens. The first that 
swarmed had a queen with clipped wings. I found 
her before the hive, caged her, and hived the bees 
all right. The second I could not find at all, neither 
in the hive nor outside. In vain I looked for that 
ball of bees clinging to the queen. The third 
swarm clustered on asmall tree. I hived it, and in 
about ten minutes the bees had all returned to the 
old hive. In vain I searched for the queen, and 
circumstances in the hive afterward showed that 
she was lost. 1] hadseven natural swarms. Six had 
queens with clipped wings. Three of these I lost. 
I was on hand every time before the bees had all 
left the hive, and I have the ground strewn with 
sawdust. Now, what has become of my queens? 
Do you think I had not clipped their wings suf- 
ficiently so that they could fly a little? or what was 
the matter? If I should not lose queens by it I 
should prefer clipping their wings; but with my 
last summer's experience it is rather discouraging. 

IS IT ADVISABLE TO CONTRACT THE ENTRANCE 

TEMPORARILY OF A COLONY IN VERY COLD 
SPELLS OF WEATHER ? 

Has it been tried already, closing the entrance 
entirely in extremely cold weather? I have at 
present a few weak colonies, and I have closed the 
entrance to their hives with a rag, to try how it 
would work, as we have acold spell here at pres- 
ent. Il have my bees all in tenement hives, double 
walls, packed with chaff, the space between walls 
being from 3 to 4 inches of the lower story. 

Nappanee, Ind., Feb. 28, 1888. L. A. RESSLER. 

Friend R., your experience in clipping 
queens has been much like ours, and that is 
why we have of late discontinued it. We 
would rather manage a swarm with a flying 
queen than one which can not fly. our 
queens probably hopped off in the weeds and 
grass, and were lost. It might answer to 
cork up the entrances when it is very cold, 
and open them when it gets warm, if one 
had nothing to do but to chase around to the 
hives with every change of the weather. D. 
A. Jones once recommended s»mething of 
the kind; but I think he departed a little 
from his ordinary goud judgment when he 
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went into that scheme. Here in Ohio the 
weather changes almost, every two hours, 
especially in the spring ; but as it is, we have 
had very much better success where the en- 
trances were left all winter, open full width, 
than where they were nearly closed up, as 
was for a time so strongly recommended. 


CLOVER FOR STOCK, ETC. 

I know of no other person whose information I 
would rely upon in preference to yours on the fol- 
lowing questions: 

Is there such a thing as white-clover seed in the 
market? if so, where can it be found? What does 
it cost per lb.? Will clover growin pasture lands 
where there is some shade, in Ohio? Will clover 
produce honey if it grows in the shade? Is it not 
good for stock to graze upon? How much buck- 
wheat do you put on one acre of good land? I 
should like to try the white clover and buckwheat 
here in Texas. J. H. RODERICK. 

Dodd City, Tex., April 7, 1888. 

Yes, sir, you will see white-clover seed 
advertised in every issue of our price list, 
which see. Clover is sometimes raised in 
an orchard, especially where the trees are 
small. Where the trees are large, it doesn’t 
amount to much, for the trees take the 
strength from the ground, and the shade is 
also a detriment. The smaller the trees, 
the more honey the clover will produce ; but 
with very large trees you would get very lit- 
tle clover and very little honey. hite 
clover is proverbial for its goodness for 
stock, and it has been said that the honey 
contained in the blossoms helps to make 
sweet milk. No doubt this is true. You 
will see by our price list we usually sow 
about three ks of buckwheat per acre. 
Half a beste! Is a great plenty, however, of 
the wid Japanese, as it branches out so 
much. 








CARRYING OUT BROOD AND YOUNG BEES. 

My bees yesterday were engaged in throwing out 
brood and young bees. Some of these were dead, 
but many were still alive at dark, but were helpless. 

J. T. GAINES. 

Crescent Hill, Ky., March 27, 1888. 

The brood which you say your bees were 
carrying out was evidently that which 
was chilled during the snap of cold weather. 
It not unfrequently happens early in the 
spring, when gi ate ndy: | has progressed 
to any extent in the hive, that a spell of cold 
weather will come, causing the bees to con- 
tract to their winter-quarter’s nest, leaving 
the brood high and dry, as it were. This 
brood, of course, dies; and as soon as warm 
weather comes again, the bees carry it out 
and deposit it at the entrances, as you saw. 
If you had examined closely the young bees 

ou would doubtless have found them de- 

ective in wings or something else. 


THE OPEN-SIDE SECTIONS. 

Much is being said about four-side openings in 
sections. Theoretically there is much to support 
it. There is no question about the free intercom- 
munication between all parts of the super being an 
advantage if it can be secured without too much 
cost. As the size of sections has been diminished, 
it has been a mooted question whether it did not 
impair the production of honey. That it did do 








this is manifested by the efforts made to dispense 
with separators and to invent separators which by 
perforation or by open meshes secured free inter- 
communication. The claims of those opposed to 
the non-use of separators are largely based upon 
this idea, 

The four-side openings for sections have not been 
generally tried, nor can they be, by those who use 
separators, without special provision in the con- 
struction of the latter, simply because the open- 
ings in each section are but half bee-space, and 
the separator comes flush to the section. 

Charlottesville, Va., Mar.3, 1888. J. W. PORTER. 


The points you make are good ones, friend 
P. Those who have been working without 
separators can try the open-side sections, 
without any trouble. But very likely the 
greatest benefit from the open-side sections 
will be where separators are used. Durin 
the present season we presume we sha 
have plenty of carefully conducted experi- 
ments in reference to this matter. 


SPRING DWINDLING, AND WHAT CAN BE DONE 
FOR IT. 


I put up 11 colonies last fall—7 in chaff hives, 4 in 
American — all on summer stands. I have lost 
several in American hives, but never in a chaff bive 
until this winter. The bees were flying during 
warm days the same as the rest, and as strong, until 
Friday last, when I noticed they were not flying. I 
thought immediately there was something wrong, 
as it was one of my strongest colonies. To my sur- 
price I found the bottom of the hive so thickly 
covered with dead bees that it was impossible for 
them to get out. They were moist, so I cleaned 
them away. I found the colony strong, yet about 
one-half of them I should judge were dead. They 
had plenty of natural stores, both capped and un- 
capped. I did not find the queen with the dead 
bees. Saturday I noticed the rest were flying, and 
inthe hive adozen or so of the weak and sickly- 
looking bees were crawling about the entrance. 
What is wrong with this colony? and what is the 
remedy? I noticed last fall that the cappings were 
all of a very blue color, but still the rest in the same 
apiary are all right. 

I lost one colony last winter entirely with exactly 
the same symptoms as this, but in an American 
hive, so [should like to prevent this in the future 
if I can. Would it not be a good plan to have a per- 
forated tin slide at the entrance to prevent spring 
dwindling? 8S. R. BRINER. 

North Springfield, O., Mar. 12, 1888. 


Friend B., your bees seem to have the real 
_ bag orthodox ‘spring dwindling ; but I 

0 not believe the honey with blue cappings 
has any thing to do with it. This is very 
often the case with stores that winter out- 
side of the cluster of bees. Some years ago 
myself and others felt a good deal troubled 
about the result; but by careful observation 
we are satisfied the honey is just as good 
asany. The blue color seems to be occasion- 
ed by a sort of mold that covers the capping 
when the hive contains moisture, or is ex- 
posed to dampness, or to a long spell of 
_—- weather. Fastening your bees in 
the hives at such times will only aggra- 
vate matters. A warm sunshiny day that 

rmits them to fly is the only remedy. 

ears ago, in our back volumes a cold- 
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frame was recommended forgiving the 
bees a flight in the sunshine, when the 
weather did not admit of it in the open air. 
This seemed to answer the purpose; but 
it was so much machinery! believe most 
of the friends decided to wait for a warm 
sunshiny day. Leaving the entrances full 
width, so that those bees that accumulate on 
the bottom-board may be carried out, is an 
advantage; for every time we stop the en- 
trances, or cover the bottom so as to stop 
the circulation of air, it leaves matters in a 
worse state. To prevent such clogging-up 
of the entrances, a space under the combs, 
giving additional room during winter time, 

as been recommended, say 14 or 2 inches 
under the combs. This can be secured by 
raising the frames the required distance. 

An opening in the bottom of the hive, 
say 6 inches square, covered by coarse wire 
cloth, also makes a pretty sure thing of air 
from below. Making the entrances large, 
and having the colonies strong, will, how- 
ever, usually be all that is required. 


HOW TO GET BEES OUT OF AN OAK-TRUNK, 

[ should like to inquire as to how I could take out 
a swarm of bees which has taken up its quarters in 
a white-oak trunk, the butt of which is hollow, and 
I can see lots of comb from there. I can get the 
stuff out, but how to keep the bees in good temper is 
the question. I saw your advertisement in the 
Farm Journal, and, feeling interested in honey, 
I took the liberty to write at this length. One more 
thing: Last May a large swarm came past me while 
T was hoeing corn. The air seemed filled with their 
buzz. I collared the whole swarm, a bushel, by 
tapping on my hoe, but they all escaped me, and I 
located them in this tree, half a mile up the lake. 
How's that for a green one? N. L. Tosy. 

Sandwich, Mass., Mar., 1888. 

It is not an easy matter to get bees out of 
the trunk of an oak-tree. The plan of pro- 
cedure which we would recommend would 
be about as follows: Provide yourself with 
a veil and smoker. First blow a small 
quantity of smoke in the hollow, not too 
much, but just enough to quiet the bees, 
and then with a sharp ax cut a hole large 
enough to get at the bees, using smoke oc- 
casionally to keep them quieted down 
should they show any disposition to 
sting. Ordinarily bees are quiet and lit- 
tle disposed to make an attack when being 
taken from a tree. If you know of some 
old bee-hunter, perhaps you had better se- 
cure his services to do the job for you. We 
would recommend you to the subject of 
i Bee-hunting,” in our ‘‘A B C of Bee Cul- 
ture. 


FROM VERMONT. ‘ 

Friend Root:—As it is very seldom that an item 
from Vermont appearsin your journal, I take the 
liberty to pen a few words that the readers of 
GLEANINGS may know that Vermont still has a few 
active bee-keepers. Though as a rule we are silent 
workers, yet we are always interested in what 
others have to say regarding our chosen pursuit. 
We are having a severe winter here, so far as re- 
gards cold weather and; lots of snow. Bees have 
had only a partial flight since November; but as 
our bees on their summer stands have been well 
protected by the snow, we feel quite sure they will 





come out all right in the spring. I believe my bees 
are wintering well, as I notice the few dead bees at 
the entrance are small and dried up, indicating that 
the colonies are in a healthy condition. 

Bristol, Vt., March 20, 1888. A. E. MANUM. 


SMOKER FUEL; ROTTEN WOOD SOAKED IN TOBACCO 
JUICE. 


I have tried several kinds of smoke for bees, and 
I like this far the best. Take punkey rotten wood . 
(apple is the best), break it up the size you wish to 
put into your smoker. Intoa kettle put some to- 
bacco, also some of the wood, and water enough 
to cover it. Let it boil, then take it out and dry it. 
It is handy, cheap, and will subdue the most vi- 
cious bees. Old cotton rags soaked in tobacco- 
juice, and dried, are good. R. N. LEACH. 

Humphrey, Neb. 


Friend L., tobacco or tobacco-juice is the 
agent in repelling insects that trouble us in 
our garden work, and we have for years 
been aware that tobacco-smoke is more dis- 
agreeable to bees than the smoke of rotten 
wood only. In fact, if strong enough it will 
stupefy them. I believe the general de- 
cision has been that we donot need any 
thing so powerful as tobacco. 


ARE COMBS ON WHICH THE BEES STARVED, FIT 
FOR FUTURE USE ? 

I take the liberty of asking your advice as to 
whether it is best to use comb on which the bees 
have starved to death this winter, that was made 
last summer, or not. My bees did not do very well 
last season, on account of its being so dry. They 
filled their hives with comb, but did not with hon- 
ey, and a good many starved. The combs are, some 
of them, nice, and some smell a little sour; and I 
don’t know whether to use them or not. 

Windsor, O., Mar. 12, 1888. C. SARGENT. 


To be sure, the combs on which the bees 
starved are good, and they will be just as 
serviceable as ever. If some of these are a 
little musty or sour, I would not give them 
to the bees until late in the spring. See ABC. 

WHERE IS THE BEST PLAUE FOR BEES? 

As you have reports from different States and 
places I should like your opinion as to where the 
best place is to raise bees and honey. What of 
South Carolina? or have you any reports from 
here? Some say South Carolina is too poor for bees. 
I think it will do, but I think there are much better 
places. Is not California or Wisconsin among the 
best? We have but little report to make, though 
we have but few colonies. Sam’. O. EApDpDy. 

Johnsonville, 8. C., March 14, 1888. 


Friend E.,it is a pretty hard matter to 
say where is the best place to raise bees and 
honey. Larger results have been achieved 
in California than anywhere else; but the 
market is low, and the transportation to 
eastern cities expensive. Aside from Cali- 
ifornia, we may say that Wisconsin, Michi- 
gan, and York State produce large quanti- 
tities of very superior quality of clover and 
basswood honey. Florida has given us some 
large reports, but does not seem to hold out 
year after year, even as well as California 
does. Perhaps some of our commission men 
in our large cities could tell us what States 
excel in quality and quantity. 
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THE COMBINED SHIPPING AND HONEY CRATE: 

I want to know more about the combined shipping 
and honey crate that you describe on page 19 of 
your catalogue. Is it intended to go inside of the 
1%-story S. hive? It seems to me that the bees 
would seal it to the honey-board or frames below 
until it would be impossible to get the sections out 
or the crate off the hive. My hives are 1%-story 
Simplicity, with the sections in one-half-depth 
frames; but I don’t like them. What would you 
advise me to use? T. J. FoRD. 

Morgan, Texas, March 14, 1888. 

Yes, the combined crate is designed to be 
used inside of the half-story cover. It has 
just the disadvantage you mention, and we 
always recommend our T super with our 
honey-board as being cheaper and more 
easily managed. The combined crate can 
not be tiered up inside the Simplicity hive. 
The reason the word ‘‘combined”’ is at- 
tached to its name is because it is used by 
some, both as a hive-crate and a shipping 
and retailing case. Usually it is not aide 
able to retail from the same crate in which 
the honey has been secured. 


THE GERMS OF FOUL BROOD IN THE DROPPINGS 
OF BEES ; A CAREFULLY CONDUCTED EX- 
PERIMENT. 


Tam sure that the germs of foul brood are con- 
tained in the honey, and I base my assertion on 
the following: I had some colonies infected with 
toul brood, and determined to experiment. I there- 
fore collected about two grains of the droppings 
of some of the bees from the diseased hives, put 
them in syrup, and fed it to a healthy colony that I 
had purchased, and left ten miles from my own 
bees. It is unnecessary to say, thatthe bees from 
the colony so fed Were not allowed to fly, except 
under cover, where there was no means for them 
to escape. In just 13 days the brood began to show 
unmistakable signs of foul brood, and in 4 weeks 
the colony was ip a very bad condition of foul 
brood. They were fed only about % pint of the in- 
fected syrup. This shows the potency of the fun- 
gus (?) which produces foul brood. 

Montrose, N. Y. J. 8S. CUMMING. 

Your experiment is a valuable one, friend 
C., and it seems to be conclusive; but we 
can not help pitying the poor bees, even if 
it is necessary that they should lose their 
lives in the “ interests of science.” 


ANXIOUS TO DO SOMETHING TO EARN MONEY. 

I am a farmer's wife, anxious to do something to 
earn some money. I have thought of keeping bees, 
butam entirely ignorant of their culture or care. 
If I go into the business, I wish to be entirely 
independent of masculine aid, and wish to make 
it a success. What is your advice? 

Mrs. 8. D. Forp. 

Romford, Conn., Mar. 2, 1888. 

If I understand you, my good friend, you 
have not, as yet, much capital to put into 
the business. As you are situated, I would 
advise you to arches two swarms.of bees, 
not more, of somebody in your- vicinity; 
then get abee-book. If you are going to 
follow my instructions, perhaps you had 
better get the A BC book. Don’t buy an 
thing more until you get acquainted wit 
your bees, and acquainted with your book; 


and I would not purchase very much until 





the two swarms of bees have furnished the 
money wherewith to make the purchases. 
If you go slow and sure in that way, the 
masculine element in your vicinity won’t 
have a chance to laugh, and say, ‘I! told 
you so!” : 


WHEN AND HOW TO STIMULATE; COVERING FOR 
FRAMES, ETC. 

1. I should like to have as many young swarms of 
bees as possible, and also prefer early swarming. 
How shall I get them quite early, say in June? 
Would not feeding do this? When shall I begin to 
feed, and how much and how often? 

2. Would not some porous and coarse material, 
such as grain-bags, cut to suit, be best to lay over 
frame? “uu under the packing over bees when in 
winter quarters? I think, if bees would not cut 
through, this would soak or inhale all moisture 
from bees, which gum or oil cloth would not. 

3. Has it yet been known that bees would smoth- 
er or die when drifted entirely over with snow? 

4. What was the cause of acolony of bees dying 
during winter? They were all right in the fall. In 
the spring I found them dead in the bottom of the 
hive, mixed with what looked to be a handful of 
yellow corn meal, with an odor coming from it. 
The hive had about 20 lbs. of honey in it yet. 

W.E. DOWLING. 

Drover’s Home, Pa., Apr. 5, 1888. 

1. You can start brood-rearing by feeding 
about 4+ pound of sugar syrup daily. You 
can begin now, if necessary. 

2. You can use old grain-sacks or burla 
for covering theframes. We prefer ename!l- 
ed sheets, as given in our price list, for sum- 
mer use, for the bees are less liable to gnaw 
holes in it. In winter we prefer burlap. 

8. As this question is so fully answered 
on page 138 of the Feb. 15th issue, in the 
** Question-Box ”’ department, we would re- 
fer you to that place. Most bee-keepers are 
of the opinion that the snow does no harm. 

4. the bees you speak of as being dead in 
the bottom of the hive, doubtless died from 
dysentery. Such bees often look very much 
as you describe. 


GROWING VEGETABLES IN FLORIDA. 

Our bees are doing very well. I have taken some 
honey from the orange-blossom; very fair, thick 
honey; comb white, but rather heavy; not so crisp 
and tender as white clover. I have had several 
swarms. My location is not the best for honey, it 
being high pine lands. Vegetable-growing is going 
to be a greater industry in Florida than the orange. 
There is being shipped daily now from our station 
two and some days three car-loads of cabbages. 
Prices paid at depot, spot cash, $2.25 per barrel, or 
crate of same size. Some tomatoes are shipped 
from here. There are several thousand acres of 
them within ten miles. New potatoes are com- 
ing in some, and will be shipped soon. Beans are 
plentiful, and peas are about all shipped. Prices 
for peas have been good—from $4.00 to $6.00 per 
crate, net cash here. Florida is bound towin. Her 
resources are great; but time will develop them. 

Altoona, Fla., March 28, 1888. JOHN CRAYCRAFT. 

Friend C., when the cabbages you men- 
tion come to Medina, they bring about $4.50. 
Why do you say, ‘‘ Peas are about all ship- 

ed’? Can’t you raise peas all summer 
ong, as we do here? 
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QUESTION No. 49.—Do you prefer the entrance at 
the end of the frame? Why? 


No. GEO. GRIMM. 


Ido. It facilitates the travel of the bee. 
Mrs. L. HARRISON. 
No. I shouldn't expect it to make any practical 
difference. P. H. ELwoop. 


I use them so, but hardly know why, except that 
it was the way I started. G. M. DOOLITTLE. 


Yes. Because every part of the hive is more ac- 
cessible from the entrance. H. R. BOARDMAN. 


I never observed that it made any difference, so 
far as the working of the bees is concerned. 
PAUL L. VIALLON. 
Theoretically, no. I have never tried frames 
crosswise of the entrance, but shall the coming 
season. Dr. A. B. MASON. 


It doesn’t make any difference whether at the 
sides or ends. I know, for half of our hives for 
years now have been one way and half the other, 
and no difference in results is manifest. 

A. J. COOK. 

Yes. Well, perhaps because it’s the fashion, and 
I never tried any other way. At least, that’s the 
principal reason. I suppose it allows a better 
chance for ventilation, and for ready access to all 
parts of the hive. C. C. MILLER. 


Yes. For one particular reason. The hive 
should always be tipped toward the entrance, to 
allow water to run out of and not into the hive, as 
well as for other reasons, and the combs will not be 
built true in the frames, if they are tipped sidewise. 

O. O. POPPLETON. 

I do. To assist the bees in getting out witha 
worm when they get one by the collar, the hive 
should be tilted forward; and this will not do when 
the combs run crosswise—or is it because I'm a 
Yankee, and the ‘stupid Britishers’’ all use side 
entrances? E. E. Hasty. 


We like to have the bottom-board slope slightly 
toward the entrance, then rain or melting snow 
will run out instead of in. Ifa hive does not stand 
level, then it ought to slant lengthwise of the 
frames, otherwise they do not hang square with 
the hive. W. Z. HUTCHINSON. 


We have over 100 colonies in quadruple L. hives. 
Half of those colonies go in at the ends of frames; 
the other half, the entrance is at the side of the 
combs. I don’t see any difference in working the 
bees, or in the amount of honey gathered, or in 
wintering the bees. E. FRANCE. 


Yes; because I can tip the hive, making the en- 
trance lowest, aiding the bees in keeping the hive 
clean. Besides, it is more natural for them to 
climb up than down or on the level. Ifthe frames 
run crosswise, you can’t tip the hive toward the en- 
trance without throwing the frame out of the de- 
sirable vertical position. JAMES HEDDON. 





This is much debated in Europe, because the 
Berlepsch hive has the entrance on the side. We 
prefer the Langstroth way, because it gives the 
bees and the air access to all the combs readily. 
Besides, we can slant the hive forward, for the es- 
cape of moisture, debris, etc., without causing the 
frames to hang out of the perpendicular line. 

DADANT & SON. 

Yes. The bees have more ready access to all the 
combs as they enter. The brood-nest can be more 
desirably contracted with the combs in this posi- 
tion. Ventilation with a proper entrance may be 
made more thorough. It is also often very desira- 
ble to have the hive stand so that the front is low- 
est, without throwing the combs out of their 
perpendicular position. L, C. Roor. 


The Dzierzon method favors the so-called “* warm- 
frame arrangement;”’ i. e., the brood-frames hang- 
ing crosswise of the entrance. I prefer the so- 
called “cold-frame arrangement;’’ that is, the 
entrance at the ends of the brood-frames, because 
any part of the brood-chamber is of easier access to 
the bees. Besides, practical results have proved 
Langstroth’s arrangement superior to Dzierzon’s. 

CHas F. MuTH. 


Well, friends, this is pretty good. We 
can rest satisfied that it does not make an 
difference about the amount of honey sto 
whether the bees go into the hives sidewise 
or endwise ; but so far as aiding the bees in 
house-cleaning, expelling intruders, etc., is 
concerned, the endwise doorway offers the 
best facilities. It: seems, also, as if an en- 
trance the full width of "the hive, with the 
combs running endwise, must ‘offer the 
bees better facilities for perfect ventilation. 


FI No. 50.—1. What is the best method of re- 
moving bees from sections? 2. Which have you used 
with success 
1. Don’t know. 2. Drum onthe super, and use 
smoke. Dr. A. B. MASON. 


It depends on the circumstances, number of sec- 
tions, and time of the crop. DADANT & SON. 


Smoke and shake will do the business, especially 
where wide frames are used. G.M. DOOLITTLE. 


1. Smoke them down, and brush off any remain- 
ing, with a yucca brush. 2. Ditto. 
Mrs. L. HARRISON. 
Brush them off with a soft goose-feather, first 
shaking off with a quick jerk all that will drop. 
GEO. GRIMM. 
Bee-tent. Dark box. Vehement shake, such as 
the experienced bee-keeper understands, and 
smoke. A. J. CooK. 


My experience in raising section honey is too lim- 
ited for me to have any “ best’’ method of doing 
this work. O. O. POPPLETON. 


I presume this question refers mainly to super- 
cases, which I do not use. I use wide frames; and 
the manipulation is to take them out rapidly, and 
dislodge the bees with a vigorous shake. 

E. E. Hasty. 

Drive the most of the bees out with smoke, then 
carry the case of sections toa room having a win- 
dow or windows so arranged that the bees can read- 
ily ais out, and those outside can not get in. 

W. Z. HUTCHINSON. 
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Bees can be shaken out of their section boxes 
almost completely. The few remaining bees will 
find their exit and their way home when the boxes 
are placed in a dark room with the windows lower- 
ed. CHAS. F. MuUTH. 


With our two-pound sections we shake the bees 
from each one separately. We were told that we 
could shake them out of our one-pound section 
case (used first last season), but our bees don’t 
shake well; in fact, the shaking affected us more 
than it did the bees. We may have to resort to 
drumming them out, as with the old glass boxes. 

P. H. ELwoop. 

1. Ismoke on the top until the majority of the 
bees go down, then take the cases into a rather 
dark room with one opening. By evening all the 
bees will have left the sections, and gathered on 
the opening, etc. There are several other methods, 
but I prefer this one, especially when using two or 
more tiers of sections, as it doesn’t leave the bees 
without sections to workin until you can return 
whatever sections are not quite finished. 

PAUL L. VIALLON. 

This department is too limited to do justice to the 
subject. It depends somewhat on the kind of fix- 
tures used to hold the sections. I have used bee- 
escapes successfully, on both cases and hives. I 
practice a method not in use by any one else that I 
know of; in which I shake the bees off the sections 
in wide frames into a hopper, and return the bees 
to the hive. H. R. BOARDMAN. 


1. Remove the cover of the hive, smoke the 
bees between the sections, lean over, and blow with 
your mouth as hard as possible, when the bees will 
make a stampede downward. Before a reaction, 
snap off the surplus case, give it a few smart, 
trembling jerks, then set it in a screen-house or 
dark room with one light hole for the bees to go 
out at, standing it on end so that the air will move 
through the space between the combs readily; soon 
the few remaining bees will all be gone, and others 
will not return if robbing is rife. 2. As above. 

JAMES HEDDON. 

If I am handling sections singly, I shake and 
brush them off. If the whole case or rack is being 
handled, I smoke them at the top before removing 
them from the hive, when most of the bees will 
leave the boxes, and it may be removed and set 
upon its edge,on the alighting-board, and again 
smoked, when the bees will pass into the hive. In 
taking off large quantities of sections in haste, so 
that they are not entirely freed from bees before 
being carried in, I have practiced stacking them in 
a pile, and placing a nucleus box with a caged 
queen at the top, where the bees would all gather. 

L. C. Root. 


I presume the above question was given 
with the view of finding out who had used 
bee-escapes, such as we have recently illus- 
trated, for getting the bees out of the sec- 
tions. It transpires, however, that only a 
few have used them. Friend Heddon seems 
to have had considerable experience in the 
matter, for he goes atit asif he had had 
eve in getting the bees from tons of 

oney. 


QUESTION No. 51.—Does removing the queen, in the 
height of the honey-flow, stop or diminish honey? 


T think not. H. R. BOARDMAN. 





It diminishes work for the first eight days. 
P. H. ELwoop. 
It tends to check the storing of honey. 
Mrs. L. HARRISON. 
It generally diminishes the amount of surplus. 
- Dr. A. B. MASON. 
It will not, as a rule, affect the disposition of the 
bees to store honey. L. C. Roor. 


Iam convinced that such is the case, in a majori- 
ty of the trials which I have made. 
G. M. DooniTTLe. 
No, not if they have the material within the hives 
to commence reuring more queens. 
JAMES HEDDON. 
It will not stop or diminish the flow, for at least a 
few days; but it will stop breeding and diminish the 
bees, and the consequences will soon be apparent. 
Pau L. VIALLON. 
It certainly would not increase it, except in that 
it would lessen the amount of honey used in brvod- 
rearing, and would release more bees for labor in 
the fields. W. Z. HUTCHINSON. 


I have many atime so removed the queen, and I 
never noticed any difference. Still, there may 
have been a difference, and on the whole I prefer a 
queen in the hive. C. C. MILLER. 


Sometimes it seems as though their ardor was 
dampened, and again it seems to have no effect. 
Generally the removal of the queen causes them to 
work less earnestly. GEO. GRIMM. 


I have not experimented on this interesting 
point. I should expect that some colonies would 
stop almost entirely, and that other colonies would 
work almost as well as before. E. E. Hasty. 


It does, in my estimation, check the production of 
comb honey. The check to the flow of extracted 
honey is less noticeable when the upper story has a 
full set of combs, and no building need be done. 

CHAS. F. MUTH. 

Reason says no. But it always seemed to us that 
it diminished the result; at any rate, more honey is 
put in the brood-chamber than there would be oth- 
erwise, since the queen is no longer there to refill 
the cells with brood, and less of the made crop is 
available for the apiarist. DADANT & SON. 


Ihave made but very few experiments in this 
line; but those few seemed to diminish rather than 
increase the amount of honey stored. There isa 
great difference in this respect in the different 
races of bees, and I prefer those that diminish 
brood-rearing of their own accord during the height 
of the honey-fiow. 0. O. POPPLETON. 


Notin the least. Mrs. L. B. Baker, who had quite 
a phenomenal success as a bee-keeper, removed 
her queens every season as the harvest opened. 
She got a very great quantity of fine comb honey— 
probably more than though the queen had been 
left; but breeding ceased; and so if there was a 
basswood harvest, the bees were not prepared for it. 

A. J. Cook. 

No, not with us. Take astrong colony of bees in 
the height of a honey-flow. Take away their queen, 
but leave them eggs or very young larve from 
which to raise a queen. They are then in a perfect- 
ly natural condition, and will gather honey just as 
fast as they would if they hada laying queen. In 
fact, they will gain in honey faster; as fast as the 
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brood hatches, the cells will be filled with honey, 
instead of another egg being laid in the cell for the 
bees to feed. You may not get honey as fast in the 
sections, for the reason that the bees will put the 
honey in the brood-combs as fast as the brood 
hatches out. Kemember, that a colony of bees with 
no laying queen should have a full hive of combs— 
no combs to be built in the brood-apartment. 
E. FRANCE. 
And here is a point where doctors disa- 
gree. I am sure, from my own experience, 
that, with some colonies, it puts quite a 
stop to the whole business of the hive; that 
is, if the queen is taken away when they have 
not made any preparations for swarming. 
We shall have to conclude, however, that, a 
eat many times, it not only makes no dif- 
erence, but increases the yield of honey. 
Prof. Cook, E. France, L. C. Rost. and oth- 
ers, testify to the above. 
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STIMULATIVE FEEDING. | 
OES feeding in spring, for the purpose of 
stimulating the bees to rear brood, pay? Does 
it pay to feed in the fall for this purpose? 
Peoria, O. R. L. CLEGG. 


[We think it does pay to feed, for stimula- 
tive purposes, both in fall and spring. Of course, 
you do not want to feed in the fall, however, for 
stimulating, if the colony already is large, with 
abundance of young bees. Injudicious feeding 
may do more harm than good. As the subject is so 
pros’ we think you had better consult the A BC 


THE JAPANESE BUCKWHEAT AWAY AHEAD. 
The 2 ounces of Japanese buckwheat I got of you 
last year yielded at the rate of 140 to one. The 
silverhull in the same field yielded only 20 to one, 
and, if any thing, on better land. IkA BEACH. 
Masonville, N. Y., March 30, 1888. 


ABOUT THAT BOILED CORN. 

In answer to your question to A. B.C., on page 

259, in regard to corn, we do not cook it. Cut it off, 

putin brine, and, when wanted for use, soak it as 

you would salt fish. My folks still have it nice and 
A. W. SPRACKLEN. 





good. 
Cowden, [ll., Apr. 6, 1888. 


PEPPERMINT HONEY UNWHOLESOME. 

I put 21 strong colonies into winter quarters with 
plenty of peppermint honey. Six are dead of dys- 
entery, and the seventh is affected, but may pull 
through, as I gave them other honey on the 23d. 

Comet, O., Feb. 27, 1888. B. B. MESSNER. 


ONLY ONE HONEY-MERCHANT IN EVERY CITY. 
lam a believer that there ought to be some com- 
petent person appointed in every city, to handle 
all the honey, instead of its being sent to all kinds 
of commission men. They know nothing about 
honey nor about handling it. All they want is to 
get their commission. Wa. URIE. 
Minneapolis, Minn., Mar. 15, 1888. 


HOW TO CLARIFY WAX. 
What is the best way to clarify beeswax? How 
do you do it? Gro. W. CooK. 
Spring Hill, Kas. 
he best way to clarify beeswax is to allow it to 


({T 
stand in a melted condition for some time, in order 
to let the foreign matter settle to the bottom of the 


receptacle. When cool, scrape off the bottom of the 
cake of wax. The scrapings will be more or less 
accumulations of dirt and other foreign sub- 
stances. It may be necessary to repeat the opera- 
tion of melting once or twice in order to get it suf- 
ficiently clarified. The solar wax-extractor will 
perhaps do the work better than any thing else. It 
also gives the wax a good color.] 


THE BEST TIME TO TRANSFER. 
What time of the year is the best to drive bees 
from old hives to new ones? We have just seven 
colonies this spring to commence with. Part of 
them are in old rotten box gums that they had been 
in for years before we got them. 
Afton, Ia., Mar. 19, 1888. Mrs. J. E. TURNER. 


(The best time to transfer is during 6 i ie 
in the spring: see “ Transferring,” in A B C.] 


WIRING FOUNDATION WITH THE GIVEN PRESS. 

I should like to inquire of those who use the 
Given press, if it is possible to press foundation in 
wired frames with a single sheet. I can make 
splendid ones with a sheet on each side of the wires; 
but with one the wire cuts through. 

Birdsall, N. Y. O. E, BURDEN. 

(We should like to have Dr. Mason answer the 
above, although we feel quite sure, from what has 
been said, that one single sheet of wax is all that is 
used. ] 

WHEN AND HOW TO MOVE BEES. 

I have four swarms that I want to move about 
ten miles; which would be the best way to move 
them? Could I takethem in a light wagon with 
safety? At what timein April or May would you 
advise me to move them? My bees have wintered 
well, and are al! alive yet, though there is time 
enough yet for them to die. W. H. JEATER. 

Verdun, Ont., Can., Apr. 5, 1888. 

[You can move your bees any time you wish to 
now. Of course, it would be desirable to put the 
colonies on a spring wagon if you have one. There 
is no trouble at all when acolony is moved ten miles, 
or even beyond one and one-haif miles. See “ Mov- 
ing Bees,”’ in the A BC book.) 


CAN QUEENS CARRY FOUL BROOD? 

Can foul brood be carried, or is it likely to be car- 
ried, into new localities by purchasing queens of 
those having it among their bees? J. LANGLEY. 

Widnoon, Pa. 

It is generally considered that the queen, when 
en from a diseased colony, will not transmit it to 
a new colony to which she may be introduced. We 
have taken queens from foul-broody colonies at 
different times, and placed them in another portion 
of our apiary into a colony that was perfectly 
healthy. Those colonies so treated never became 
diseased. Mr. Frank Cheshire, of England, claims 
that queens may give the disease, and urges, as 
roof, that he has found the germs of foul brood in 
he spermatheca.) 
QUEENS FROM SMALL CELLS, 

I am starting queen-cells, preparatory to Italian- 
izing my apiary, and I find that there is consider- 
able difference in the size of cell-starters. Do you 
find in your experience in queen-rearing that differ- 
ence in size of queen-cells makes any material 
difference in the value or productiveness of the 
fertilizing insect? I give the cell-building colony 
eggs two days old; or, in other words, eggs one day 
before they hatch, and allow them to hatch in cell- 
building colony. A. W. TUFTS. 

Musson, La., March 21, 1888. 


[We have produced good prolific queens from 
small cells, and then again we have secured rather 
inferior ones. We always prefer to raise queens 
from cells full size. We find that we gene: t 
better queens from the latter than from the for- 
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MYSELE AND MY NEIGHBORS. 


If any of you lack wisdom, let him ask of God, 
that giveth to all men liberally, and upbraideth 
not; and it shall be given him.—JAMEs 1:5. 


{ HAVE been greatly pained to find that I 





was so careless in my last talk that some 
of the friends got the impression I 


thought it was right and peveet to get ae 


_ in grainon Sunday. [ wish to correct 
this; and before going further, let me say I 
do not remember that I ever saw a case 
where I would get in grain on the Sabbath, 
or advise any one else to do so. In my il- 
lustration 1 mentioned the case where a 
small hurricane threw down trees and de- 
stroyed fences. I believe all will admit 
that, under such circumstances, it was prop- 
er to go to work and take care of the stock, 
ete. If this be so, then is it so very strange 
that some people might think certain cireum- 
stances would justify getting in grain on 
Sunday? Both cases have in view the sav- 
ing of property. If you sayin the former 
case it was right and proper and in the lat- 
ter case it was not, whos ali draw the line? 
Suppose we take another illustration : 

uring a dry time, fences often take fire. 
Shall we put the fire out? _I think most Chris- 
tian people would say, ‘* Yes, most certainly, 
if there is danger that fire shall run along the 
fences so as to burn buildings.” But sup- 
pose the fences are so isolated that the fire 
can not communicate to any buildings ; shall 
we carry water and put it out? or (as it is 
simply a loss of property) shall we let it 
burn ? I think in such cases, as well as in 
many others, there will be little differences 
of opinion, even among good Christians. 
There need not be very much difference, 
however, especially if the Christian, before 
he decides, asks God to lead him. And 
now we come to the point of our text. I be- 
lieve that we need to go to God constantly 
in prayer, asking him to enlighten us, and 
give us wisdom in the interpretation of 
nearly all the commands laid down in the 
Bible. If we do this, we shall, as a body of 
Christians, at least pretty nearly agree. 

I once heard the question raised as to 
whether God ever told one man one thin 
and another man a different thing. An old 
gray-headed veteran in Christian service 
insisted pretty vehemently that God always 
answers the same thing to all his children. 
Some other good Christian people demurred 
at this; and I believe that even our pastor 
thought our old friend was taking singular 
ground. Several years have passed since 
then; but the longer I live, and the more 
I study humanity and God’s providences, 
the more I think our old friend was at least 
pretty nearly right. If a number of Chris- 
tian people were asking God what they ought 
to do in regard to going out on his day to 
carry water to put out fires, I think he 
would tell them very nearly the same thing. 
We all have opinions of our own, and we 
are all more or less stubborn, so that, with- 
out fully realizing it, we are liable to be 
biased by our convictions. I have had an 
experience of just that sort. Crowds of 
both godly and ungodly people were carry- 





ing water to stop a fire. I decided, or, if 
you choose, God seemed to tell me, that it 
was his wish that I should join in this 
throng and work as well as I was able. In 
a little time the fire was sufficiently subdued 
to be considered safe. There was no need 
of more than three or four remaining on the 
ground to watch it. At this time, con- 
science said very plainly to methat Christian 
ople should go straight home; and dur- 
ing the work I also felt impressed that we 
should be careful about ines in useless 
or idle words. I felt it would be wrong to 
sit down on the fence with the others and 
take a rest. A good many might feel en- 
couraged to visit and use idle talk, on this 
holy day, just because one professing Chris- 
tian was among them, to set the example. 


Remember, dear friends, that, under such 
circumstances, the admonition laid upon us 
is, ‘‘ Ye are the salt of the earth ;”’ again, 
‘Ye are the light of the world.”” We are 
not commanded to abstain from necessary 
work on the Sabbath, but only to *‘ keep it 
holy.”’ And Jesus said, while the matter 
was being discussed before him, ‘* It is law- 
ful to do well on the Sabbath day.”” Now, 
then, my friends, if 2 yo want my advice in 
the matter, | should say, it is very Hfard to 
lay down rules as to what should and what 
should not be done in the way of work on 
Sunday ; but if we ask God to guide us, let 
us be sure that our own notions and preju- 
dices, or, if you choose, our love of property. 
do not bias the dictates of our conscience in 
regard to this matter, and then I think we 
shall be led safely. If the matter is one 
where there may be much difference of 
opinion, get down on your knees and ask 
your a Father to direct, and | am 
sure you will feel happy over the result. 


The Christian should, above all others, make 
careful provision on the day before, against 
possible contingencies and emergencies. If 
there is fire that may possibly catch in the 
fences, put it out the night before. If there 
is grain that might be injured by sudden 
storm, get it in, even if you have to work 
after dark. If there is any-prospect of a 
flood, don’t leave any thing valuable on low 
ground. If, however, after having done a!l 
you can in these respects, a sudden flood 
should threaten the loss of a large amountof 
pore Iam not sure it would be wrong 
hitch up the team and move the property, 
especially if it could be done quickly; but 
from what experience I have had, however, 
in such cases, I very much dislike to do it. 
In fact, I do not feel happy and satisfied 
after having doneso. I would not gather 
sap on Sunday. I would much rather sit up 
till 12 o’clock at night, in order to empty 
every bucket. Then I would get up at 12 
o’clock on Monday morning, and empty 
them again when they are running over. 
have done things of this kind, and I always 
feel happy in Erg it. In fact, I really en- 
joy sitting up till 12 o’clock on Saturday 
night, and getting up a little after midnight 
on Monday morning, especially when I can 
feel that I am doing it for Christ’s sake. 
The thought that my friends and my neigh- 
bors are watching me is also a pleasant 
thought in connection with the matter. 
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When I am doing my best to honor Christ, I 
love to be watched. Yes, I love to be criti- 
cised, for I know from past experience that, 
if we take all these criticisms to the Master, 
asking him to give us wisdom, as in the 
language of our text, to meet these criticisms, 
we shall not only be happy in meeting them, 
but good fruit will be borne as a conse- 
quence; therefore I for one am glad to have 
neighbors—not only neighbors who watch, 
but who speak right out when they think I 
am getting astray; so you see I can honest- 
ly thank the neighbors who have written to 
me in regard to this matter of Sunday ob- 
servance. 

Another neighbor criticises me pretty se- 
verely because I have again intimated that 
it may be a proper thing to shoot down the 
midnight assassin. He quotes a great num- 
ber of Scripture texts. Now, I want to say 
to him and to all others who take the stand 
he does, that I should be glad to stand with 
them ; and I do hope the time may soon come 
when we shall have made sufficient progress 
in intelligence and godliness, so it will be no 
longer necessary to take life. Our brother 
tells us what we ought not to do, but he gives 
us no remedy nor substitute for our present 
laws. ° 

A few years ago our mails were being rob- 
bed ; in fact, the letters from the readers of 
GLEANINGS were being stolen. The mis- 
chief was located in a neighboring town. 
A trusty man was appointed to sleep in the 
postofiice. During the night he heard anoise, 
and struck a match. As soon as the light 
of the match revealed to the burglar the 
presence of the watchman, the assassin drew 
a revolver and shot down the faithful gov- 
ernment employe. He not only came to 
steal your hard-earned money and mine, but 
he provided himself with a murderous weap- 
on to shoot down whoever should attempt to 
interfere,and he did shoot him. The wound- 
ed man lived just long enough to tell how 
he was injured. Suppose a policeman had 
come on the scene just at this time, would 
anybody sav he did wrong for shooting the 
burglar? You may say he should have tak- 
en the man alive, and that our government 
should have imprisoned him for life, instead 
of hanging him. Well, this is just exactly 
what we would do; but suppose the police- 
man had come on the ground in time to 
save the life of the postoflice clerk by a 
timely shot ; or suppose, if you choose, this 
burglar tried torun, and the policeman call- 
ed on him to stop, and he would not. 
Should he not have crippled or killed him? 
Most assuredly ; and I believe I could go 
down on my knees and thank God for hav- 
ing placed it in my power to kill a man un- 
der such circumstances—that is, when I can 
save the life of agood man by taking the 
life of a midnight assassin, I hope the spirit 
of Christ may strengthen my nerves and m 
arm to do my duty. We shall find all 
through the Old Testament, that God took 
life—yes, and by the wholesale, when it 
seemed best.. Jesus, when he wept over 
Jerusalem, pronounced their doom; and 
history tells us that more than a million 
were murdered and put to death. God _per- 
mitted this as a punishment; and Jesus 





foretold this punishment that would come 
upon them if they did not heed his words. 
Some may say that God has the right to 
take life, but that we have not ; but I believe 
that God authorizes us to take life when 
thereby lives may be saved, as in the case of 
outlaws who defy the law. 

Now, it seems to me that nothing that I 
have said can be construed into an encour- 
agement of neighborhood quarrels; and 
most of the texts that have been quoted to 
me, I think refer to these. Anger and re- 
venge should have no place in this matter 
of taking life because the law demands it. 
We should do every thing re to 
save life. We should suffer injury and 
loss of property; in fact, we should “ love 
our enemies,’ and ‘‘do good to those who 
hate us.” We should also “ resist not evil.” 
But when these texts are applied in such a 
way as to say that the father of a family 
should, on his own premises, stand idly by 
while the assassin is taking the lives of his 
wife and children, I think we lose sight of 
reason and common sense. In our Own 
town, just twenty-five years ago,a whole 
family was murdered, even to a helpless 
child in his little crib, that the midnight 
murderer might get hold of a few hundred 
dollars. So you see the cases I have given 
you are not imaginary ones. 

Another brother complains because I 
make the matter of salvation too easy. He 
admits my argument of the thief on the 
cross, but says we have no proof that the 
thief went to heaven at all. Jesus only said, 
“This day shalt thou be with me in para- 
dise,” and nobody is able.to give that par- 
adise is heaven. To which I would reply, 
dear brother, ought not apy follower of 
Christ to be content and satisfied if he can 
be with Jesus,no matter where that place 
shall be? 

What grace divine that he is mine, 
And I shall be with him there. 

Another friend also objects, eet | in 
the same line. He admits that the thief on 
the cross was pardoned fully and freely, and 
even with but avery small show of peni- 
tence, so far as outward words would indi- 
cate; but he says, in substance, this was a 
special case, and it was the Lord Jesus 
himself who saw fit to take him into the 
kingdom, without any ceremony or ordi- 
nance whatever. To which I reply, that no 
man, as I understand it, ever receives any 

nitent sinner. Christ Jesus, and he only, 
is the one who has power to forgive sins. It 
is true, it was Jesus himself, in his own 
person, who was present at the time; but, 
dear brothers and sisters, is not Christ 
Jesus present now, and just as ready now 
as he was when he spoke to the dying thief? 
I would by no means be understood as so 
ing that baptism can or should be omitted ; 
but I do think this matter should be taken 
as we take the observance of Sunday, as 
only one of the many things a Christian 
should attend to— not giving any one of 
these commands undue prominence, 

A little way back I said, “I like to be 
criticised ;’’ but when I wrote it 1 did not 
expect such a criticism as comes in the fol- 
lowing letter ° 
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Friend Root:—A few years ago you gave in 
GLEANINGS a little testimonial from an atheist in 
regard to his likings for GLEANINGS. Now, I had 
read GLEANINGS for some time previous to that, as 
well as ever since. 1 read it all and that is more 
than I can say Of the dozen other papers I get. I 
had concluded that at last I found a real Christian 
without that universal compliment of bigotry, do- 
ing right because it was right; and when others did 
right, gave them credit for it because it was right, 
and not because they belonged to such or sucha 
creed. Your writings and answers to correspond- 
ents were in such a very liberal spirit that I could 
not help but admire you, and your words certainly 
did me good. Your sentiments were so elevating that 
no one could read them and not be benefited, if he 
or she desired to makeall of this life possible. But 
do you know, friend Root, that a change is slowly 
coming Over you? that narrowness is creeping in at 
the corners, and the Apr. Ist number, page 248, your 
answer to Mrs. Chaddock caused this to be written. 
Such sentiments you have before expressed, but 
probably not quite as much tothe point. Now, I 
can not find words inthe Eoglish language to ex- 
press my contempt for such a brute as Mrs. Chad- 
dock describes; and when you want to unload him 
from Christianity and make it appear that the 
Christian religion will prevent men from becoming 
such fiends. I think you got twisted into one of 
your narrowest moods. You even went so far as to 
state that, were it not for the influence that Chris- 
tianity exerts on you, A. I. Root might drive away 
and leave the wife and children the way the man (?) 
Mrs. Chaddock describes did. Now, Mr. Root, I 
think you are an honest and truthful man, and I 
would trust you to almost any extent in a business 
way; but, beg your pardon, I can not believe that. Do 
you know that our prisons and penitentiaries are 
filled with Christians? Who but Christians swing on 
the gallows? Do you know, Mr. Root, that, if I were 
to point out to you a few * beads” of families of 
my acquaintance, of the strongest Christian pro- 
clivities, [would point to persons who have very 
much of the fault that Mrs. Chaddock preaches 
about? Of course, they are not Christians as A. I. 
Root is a Christian; nevertheless, they are Chris- 
tians. They are leaders in their churches; and as 
they claim to be Christians, what else will you call 
them? Do you know that the ministers of the 
Christian religion, as a class, break your seventh 
commandment oftener, by a large per cent, than 
any other class of people? If you don’t believe it, I 
can prove it to your satisfaction, or you can prove 
it for yourself, if you look over our dailies fora 
while. 

Now, to come back: Don’t you think you dida 
wrong to a class of people who don’t happen to be 
Christians, but happen to have faith in Mahomet or 
Budha or Brahma or Confucius or Mormon or Yaw- 
yah, or—none of ’em at all, but still are good, kind, 
and loving husbands and fathers, and wives and 
mothers? 

The most prominent man in the U. 8. as an orator 
happens to be an unbeliever is such isms as above 
named, and he raised a family that isan honor to 
any society, and he never spoke across word to 
any one of them. His name is Robert G. Ingersoll. 

One of England’s greatest Commoners happens to 
be not a Christian, also, and his enemies can not 
help but mention that he isa good husband and 
kind father. In such a strainI could fill page after 





page, but probably it would be of no value to you. 
You speak much of your neighbors. Now, I think 
that you, being a Christian, the other religions and 
non-religions are your neighbors; and when you 
try to load such things on your neighbors’ shoul- 
ders, instead of trying to dispose of them in the 
proper way, you do your neighbors a big wrong. 

One more word, friend Root: I am not one of 
those persons who think they know all. No, I think 
I know practically nothing, and am trying to learn 
every day, and gladly take lessons from such as 
A. I. Root used to be; but when bigotry takes hold 
of a person, | think he is not a good teacher for me, 
be he a Christian, a Jew, or a believer or an unbe- 
liever. L. W. Liaaty. 

Mulberry, Pa., April 5, 1888. 

l admit, dear friends, that the above is 
pretty severe, and no doubt more than one 
reader Of GLEANINGs will feel mightily 
stirred within himself. Very likely we all 
need stirring up, and lam sure the above 
letter will do us good, if we take it in the 
right way. Our brother has expressed him- 
self very strongly, it is true, but I presume 
there is at least a grain of truth in every 
point he makes. Aslam getting to the end 
of my allotted space, perhaps we had all 
better let the matter drop where it is until 
our next issue. Meantime, let us all re- 
member that if any of us feel ina fighting 
mood, there are probably enemies or sins 
within our own hearts that can be fought to 
much better advantage than to fight (even 
with words) one of our fellow-men. I want 
to say to the writer, however, that I thank 
him for his timely warning. I will try to 
take very great care that narrowness and 
bigotry shall not creep into my life, even 
‘*at the corners.”’ I did not mean to reflect 
on any class of people; and if I did I hum- 
bly beg pardon. know that a lack of 
charity is one of my must grievous and oft- 
besetting sins ; but, dear brother L., if I re- 
flected on the sects and denominations that 
you enumerate, haven't you reflected ver 
severely indeed on a good many who thin 
notas youdo? Iam giad to hear you say in 
your closing-up remarks that you feel as I 
do, that we know practically nothing. In 
view of this, shall we not both ask the Al- 
mighty, who created us. for more wisdom 
and more understanding? shall we not hold 
fast to the promise— 

Tf any of you lack wisdom, let him ask of God, 


whe giveth to all men liberally, and upbraideth 
no 





~ REPORTS ENGeURAGING. 


NO LOSS IN FRAME HIVES; BOX HIVES WINTERED 
POORLY. 
HAVE been looking over my bees to-day, and 
find them all alive and in good condition, with 
plenty of stores. I commenced the season of 
1887 with one swarm of Italians, and now have 
three strong colonies. They were all out on 
summer stands, packed in chaff, and wintered with- 
out loss. I fed sugar last fall, and think that is one 
reason why they wintered so well. I noticed that 
one swarm of bees that were wintered almost wholly 
On sugar were bringing in pollen abundantly to- 
day. Bees in box hives in this locality have winter- 
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lam the only person in this place 
F. E. Brown. 


ed very poorly. 
who has the movable-frame hive. 
Brimfield, Mass., Apr. 16, 1888. 


PACKED VERSUS UNPACKED COLONLES. 
Colonies that were packed on summer stands 
came out in fine condition. About 9 per cent are 
alive yet in this neighborhood. Those that had no 
winter protection, about 60 per cent are dead. 
JACOB RANNEL. 
Sherwood, Defiance Co., O., Apr. 12, 1888. 


LOST ONLY ONE. 

Apple-trees are in blossom, and bees are in good 
shape; loss during winter, very light. I have lost 
only one out of 36. It was a3-frame nucleus. They 
wintered in the yard on summer stands. Honey is 
in good demand now since the supply has been con- 
sumed. I like the idea of getting up apiarian sta- 
tistics, and will gladly aid so far as I may be able, if 
necessary. S. L. GREER, 

Disco, Tenn., April 3, 1888. 

LOSS BUT 5%. 

I put away 21 swarms last Nov. I put them in 
the cellar on the 2lst, and took them out the last day 
of March, all healthy and strong, with the excep- 
tion of one. Bees have wintered well in this locali- 
ty. I do not think we have lost 5°, although we 
had the hardest winter lever suw. It was as cold 
as 46 below zero; and I tell you, I don’t want to see 
itany colder than that. The prospect is fair fora 
fair crop, but we shall get but little white clover, 
as we have had two years of drought. and it has al- 
most killed the clover. C. V. MAIN. 

Boscobel, Wis., Apr, 11, 1888. 


ENCOURAGING. 

Even to my surprise, my bees commenced to 
swarm on the 1lth inst., which is nearly a month 
ahead of their usual habits. They are pure Italians 
in improved 8-frame “ lawn” bee-hives. I find they 
are full of bees, brood, and new honey: and they 
have been just booming on the fruit-tree bloom for 
the past two weeks, and drones are fiying lively. 

I have just laid out and seeded with white clover 
a new apiary for over 100 colonies. Between each 
bench of three hives I have planted a small cedar, 
which they have already begun to utilize for swarm- 
ing purposes. This season has opened with good 
prospects. J.C. FRISBEE. 

Suffolk, Va., Apr. 14, 1888. 





130 WINTERED, WITHOUT THE LOSS OF ONE. 
| ee I have wintered 130 hives of bees without the loss 
‘3 of even one; 31 were outdoors, packed in chaff, 99 
i 
t 





rs in the cellar. Thisis the third winter that I have 
3 not lost a swarm, when wintered in the cellar. My 
+3 bee-cellar is a corner of the house-cellar, partition- 
ed off with rough boards, and covered with heavy 
building-paper. It is perfectly tight—no ventila- 
tion anywhere. The room is 10 x 20, and will hold 
130 hives. I kept the temperature from 45 to 50°. I 
govern temperature by opening and closing a 
door. During the coldest weather it is closed tight. 
THE LOSS IN THIS SECTION. 
It has been quite heavy, and will probably be in- 
creased before honey comes. One neighbor start- 
ed with 32, and lost all but 4; another, 4 in fall, all 








gone; another, 12 in fall, 2 left. Nearly all have lost 
some. I would put the average at 4 loss in this lo- 
L. D. GALE. 


cality. 
Stedman, N. Y. 





Bees have wintered well here. I went into win- 
ter quarters with 5 colonies, and they are all right 
so far. Cyrus WILSON. 

Fairmount, Ind., April 18, 1888. 


BEES IN FINE SHAPE. 
The reports from 12 apiaries in my vicinity are 
very encouraging, the loss being only about 5 per 
cent for the winter and spring so far, and, as a_ 
rule, bees are in fine shape. W. CROMMIR. 
Cobleskill, N. Y., March 30, 1888. 








NEW POLLEN. 

My bees are doing pretty well. They are work- 
ing on natural pollen gathered from willow and 
cedar; but there is no honey yet. I have one colo- 
ny that is about to fail; they have plenty of sealed 
stores, a laying queen, and a little brood; but there 
are very few bees left inthe hive. I putthemina 
good new hive. They have as much brood as | 
think they can take care of. Whatdo you think is 
the matter with them, and can I do any thing more 
for them? D. M. DorsgEy. 

Rainier, Ore., Mar. 23, 1888. 

As you describe your bees, we should say 
they have the spring dwindling. It is usual- 
ly caused by, or seems to follow, unseasona- 
ble weather in March and April, and some- 
times clear down into May. See A BC. 


REPORTS DISCOURAGING. : 


“BEES DON’T PAY," 80 SOME SAY ; LOSS 75 % 
BECAUSE OF NO CARE. 

HAVE been watching GLEANINGS for some 
time for some kind of a report from this part 
of the State in reference to the way the bees 
had wintered. Having seen nothing on that 
subject I will now report that fully 75 per cent 

of the bees in Nodaway County died from poor care 
and lack of stores last winter. A great many 
claimed that, if the bees could not make their own 
living, they might starve. The consequence is, 
there are but few bees left ir this part; some men 
losing as many as forty swarms; and almost all 
who had but few colonies have lost all, and say 
they are done with the bee-business, as it does not 
pay. 

I went into the winter with eleven colonies, and 
came out with three; but the fault was my own, as 
I was not in reach of my bees when they ought to 
have been fed, and I could not get to them to feed 
them. G. W. WILcox. 


Hopkins, Mo., Apr. 6, 1888. 














WINTER LOSSES. 

Last fallI had under my charge, in three apia- 
ries, 53 colonies of bees in good shape for winter, 
as 1 thought. I have just looked them over this 
week, and find in my home upiary of 23 colonies 
there are 1! living, and three of them are weak, but 
all are gathering honey freely. In another yard of 
17 hives there are 5 living, and the last lot of 13 has 
9 alive and in good condition, three with drones 
flying on the 20th of April, and one colony that was 
queenless two weeks ago, J.C, BALCH. 

Bronson, Kan., Apr. 21, 1888. 


BEES IN BAD CONDITION. 
The Chapman honey-plant has gone where the 
woodbine twineth. Jack Frost was too much for it, 
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Bees are in bad condition—dysentery, spring dwin- 

dling, and swarming out; scarcely any rain. Drought 

killed most of the white ‘clover last year, and has 

not got started again. We don’t look for much of a 

crop of honey. HALLETT & Son. 
Galena, Lil., Apr. 7, 1888. 


Our Cangas honey-plant has fared much 
as yours during the past winter; but the 
freezing and thawing during the months of 
March and April have been with us very try- 
ing to all plants wintered over. 








Our Own APIARY. 


CONDUCTED BY ERNEST R. ROOT. 








BEES ON THE WING. 


WONDER how many of our readers 
know exactly the position of a bee’s legs 
while he ison the wing. If there is any 
class of people who have erroneous ideas 
on this point, it is the average engraver. 

Usually a bee in mid-air is pictured as havy- 
ing both the anterior and middle legs pro- 
jecting forward. (See outside cover of this 
journal, and you will see what I mean.) If I 
am correct, the legs are never in this posi- 
tion while in the air, except just as their 
owner is about to alight on a clover-head or 
some other object. When he is flying, his 
anterior and middle legs are folded com- 
pactly under his thorax, while the posterior 
—that is, the hind legs—sometimes hang 
downward full length, but usually close to 
the abdomen. There is a reason for this. 
If a bee were flying with all six legs sprawled 


in every direction, I fancy he would make | P® 


— progress in consequence of the friction 

rom the air. The mee alge | above, repre- 
senting a bee on the wing, at the right, isa 
very accurate representation, so far as my 
observation goes. It is necessarily accurate, 
because photographed by the instantaneous 
process. We have tried several times here, 
at the Home of the Honey-Bees, to catch a 
flying bee on the wing with our instrument, 
but never succeeded in getting a good focus. 

Our good friend Alfred Watkins, of Im- 
perial Mills, Hereford, England, has gotten 
outa series of magic-lantern slides, as well 
as a series of micro-photographs. These 
latter embrace views of the anatomical 
structure of the honey-bee.* 

From the list of the former, I selected one 
slide representing a bee sipping from a 
clover-head, and one on the wing. This was 
sent to our engravers. and the result I sub-, 
mit above. If you don't believe a bee holds 
himself on the wing us shown on the right 
of the picture, suppose you watch a robber 
(particularly a black bee) while he holds 
himself poised aloft just before your nose, 
at such a distance from your face as to make 
it necessary for you, in order to get a view, 
to look at him cross-eyed. If he be inclined 
to sting, and seems to be selecting a good 
tender spot, you will observe that the front 
legs are uncoiled a jittle and extended for- 
ward slightly, ready to catch hold. 


*For further periaien regard to these slides, 
on page 955. 


see our editori 





On the left is a very good representation 
of a bee on a head of clover. The camera 
was pointed at him just as he had run his 

roboscis down into one of the little cells, 

ad withdrawn it, and was next about to re- 
insert it in another cell. | am very sorry 
that we have not the three acts represented. 
But friend Watkins is to be congratulated 
on his success as itis. From what experi- 
ence we have had, I could never get the bees 
to adjust themselves just right, and I pre- 
sume Mr. Watkins has had a similar ex- 
perience. 





Now, as dandelions in our Northern local- 
ity are just coming into bloom, our juvenile 
friends will find it of some interest to watch 
the bees as they alight on the yellow heads, 
just before alighting on, and while on the 


sy. 
Ido not know that there is any practical 
bearing in regard to the way in which bees 
hold their legs while on the wing; but if we 
are going to have etuees of them, let’s have 
them accurate. here are sO many very 
poor engravings of bees, it is a little refresh- 
ing once in a while to find one that tells the 
truth. 

Murray & Heiss, of Cleveland, have the 
credit of reproducing the picture above. 


NO FOUL BROOD. 


a eaek we have had quite a spell of 
protracted cool weather, which would ordi- 
narily discourage brood-rearing, yet our 
colonies have been raising br to quite a 
large extent. We have just been through the 
bees to-day, Apr. 25, and no evidences of that 
malady have been found. Young bees are 
beginning to hatch, and our already strong 
colonies ure being reinforced by the addi- 
tion of young bees. No colonies have been 
lost since my last report. 


THE CLARK AND BINGHAM SMOKERS. 


To-day one of the boys has been using the 
Bingham and the other an improved Clark. 
They both work most excellently. The 
Bingham gives a little stronger smoke. The 
Clark, on the other hand, works easier, sends 
a blast to a greater distance, and the volume 
is amply pungent for our purpose. We find, 
also, that the Clark is more economical of 
fuel, and consequently does not require so 
frequent filling. 
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We have at this date, 4127 subscribers. 


GLEANINGS AS AN ADVERTISING MEDIUM. 
THE following from S. W. Morrison, one of our 
prominent advertisers, has come to hand. 


A. L. Root:—Don't insert my adv’t fe. I have all the or- 
ders for queens I can fill for April and } i; You can “pi” that 
ad. I can’t take any more orders to be filled just now. 

Oxford, Chester Co., Pa., April 11, 1888. . W. MORRISON. 


Will our readers please take notice? 


A LIFE ANNUITY TO FATHER LANGSTROTH. 
A MOVEMENT is on foot to create a life annuity 
in favor of L. L. Langstroth. Those of our readers 
who have been benefited by his writings and in- 
ventions, and who would therefore be glad to con- 
tribute something yearly to the father of American 
bee-keeping, should write to Dr. C. C. Miller, Ma- 
rengo, Ill., for particulars. 


CONDITION OF BUSINESS AT THIS DATE. 

So far this season orders have, with very few ex- 
ceptions, been filled within three days from the time 
they reached us. Most of them have gone the same 
day, or the day following the receipt of order. But 
those big piles of goods we had prepared are being 
depleted rapidly. Another thing, thereis a slight 
upward tendency in the price of beeswax. You 
will notice in our adv’t we have marked the price 
up two cents per pound, although we have not 
changed the price of foundation. In view of these 
things, let me urge you to get your orders in early, 
that you may not be disappointed. The progressive 
bee-keeper has his supplies in readiness for the bees 
just as soon as they are needed. 


ROADS AND ROAD-MAKING. 
THE Rural New-Yorker for April 21 is a special 
number, entitled, “* Road Special;"’ and the pictures 
on the front cover ought to be worth to every man 
who travels on our country roads the subscription 
price of the paper a year. The saddest part of it is, 
that the first two pictures are true—or, at least, 
have been true within the memory of most middle- 
aged farmers. The last two pictures we hope and 
pray may soon take the place of the former, if they 
have not indeed come pretty near it already in 
many localities. Reader, how are the roads in your 
vicinity? and if they are bad at certain seasons of 
the year, what do your people do toward making 
them better? aint 


A NEW MACHINE FOR PERFORATING ZINO. 

IN consequence of our low prices on perforated 
zine, there has been'a big run onit; so much so, 
indeed, that we felt justified in going to the expense 
of building a new and better machine. Our ma- 
chinists have been at work on it for something like 
eight weeks, and its cost wil] be about $400. No 








pains has been spared, either in material or con- 
struction. In principle it is similar to the one 
rigged up acouple of years ago. Its weight is 2400 
Ibs. It has immense power, and is able to perforate 
70 holes at a“ chank.” Our machinists were un- 
able to put it together in time to judge of the qual- 
ity of work, in order to make a report of it in this 
issue. But the superior cut of the dies, together 
with the fine workmanship on the steel and cast. 
iron of the machine itself, justifies us in believing 
that the quality of the zinc will be second to none 
on the market. The prices of the zine will be the 
same as quoted heretofore. Probably by the time 





this item reaches your eyes the machine will be 
| in full operation. Samples mailed on application. 
| ey 


THE LOMB PRIZE ESSAYS. 
| From Dr. Irving A. Watson, Secretary American 
| Public Health Association, Concord, N. H., we have 
| received three of these extremely interesting and 
| useful essays. The first is entitled, ‘Healthy 
Homes and Food for the Working Classes,’’ by Vic- 
tor C. Vaughan; the second, **The Sanitary Condi- 
tion and Necessities of Schoolhouses and School 
Life,” by D. F. Lineoln; the third, ** Disinfection 
and Individual Prophylaxis against Infectious Dis- 
eases,"’ by Geo. M. Sternberg. The price of the first 
| one is 10 cts.; each of the others, 5 cts. These es- 
says are published at cost, and should be in the 
hands of every person in the land. They are not 
dry dissertations on medical subjects, but are as in- 
teresting to read as any thing can possibly be. The 
hints contained in them touch us at every turnin 
life; and their observance will, without doubt, add 
to the sum total of human life, and render far 
more pleasant what remains to us. In the spirit of 
Christian philanthropy, Mr. Henry Lomb, of 
Rochester, N. Y., paid several hundred dollars for 
each of the essays referred to above, as being the 
best out of a large number sent. in for the prize. 
We almost feel like begging of our readers to send 
and get these valuable works, for they are of vital 
interest to all. The thanks of this generation and 
of more to follow are due to Mr. Lomb for this ju- 
dicious expenditure of wealth. Address Dr.Watson. 


THAT HOARHOUND HONEY. 

OnE of our subscribers sends us a large illustrat- 
ed circular, entitled, ** Hoge’s Hoarhound Honey;”’ 
price 50 cents and $1.00 per bottle. On the circular, 
or advertising sheet, is a series of pictures, the first 
of which represents cutting honey out of the trees 
in Santa Rosa, Southern California, where a large 
amount of hoarhound grows naturally. The pic- 
ture shows a bee-hunter following the bees; a man 
sawing off alimb; then cutting out the honey by 
the tubful. Then there is a picture of an apiary 
near Santa Rosa, and then there is a packing-room 
where the bottles of hoarhound honey are packed 
into boxes. On the other side of the sheet there is 
a series of pictures representing the manufacture 
of comb foundation, with a sort of rude backwoods 
honey-extractor. The pictures are very well gotten 
up; but my opinion is, that the whole thing isa 
scheme to sell this hoarhound honey at a big price. 
A string of testimonials is appended; but these tes- 
timonials are signed by parties without giving the 
addresses. Two of them are from England. A big 
| testimonial for Mr. Hoge himself comes from the 
A. B. J., but it does not say when or why it appeared. 
The New York Commercial and the New York Times 
/ also give Mr, Hoge a big puff. Now, if we have a 
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subscriber in Santa Kosa, will he please tell us if he 
knows any thing about Mr. Hoge’s hoarhound-hon- 
ey apiary? Our stenographer suggests that we 
might put adecoction of hoarhound in the honey 
we already have, and then we could have it without 
starting a California apiary. The circular says that 
Hoge’s hoarhound honey is sold by all druggists. 
Can anybody tell us where we can get a bottle? 
The circular has no date on it; furthermore, it 
gives a picture of the process of making artificial 
honey-comb. 


HONEY STATISTICS FRESH FROM THE FIELDS. 

ON page 277 of the A. B. J., the editor remarks, 
in reply to a correspondent, on the matter of se- 
curing statistics, as follows : 


* At first we thought the best way toget statistics 
would be through the assessors, or a statistical bu- 
reau of each State; but in all probubility those 
gathered by persons iutcrested in the pursuit are 
of the most immediate value. We like the plun in- 
augurated by Mr. Root, in GLEANINGS, for the pur- 
pose, of which we gave a summary on page 243. 
Those obtained through the U. 8. statisticians will 
go upon record, and be handed down to posterity 
in the history of the material resources of the 
country. We fear they will not be gathered und 
published soon enough to be available to the pro- 
ducer, in regulating market prices.” 


You are entirely correct, Bro. Newman. While 
we would in no way depreciate the valuc of statis- 
tics in the hands of the government, historically, 
yet we fear our Uncle Sam (and it takes him a good 
while to turn around sometimes) will not be able to 
dish them out in time tobe of any service to bee- 
keepers, as affecting or regulating the price of hon- 
ey on the market. If there has been a dearth of 
honey in any given district, the fact should be 
made known at once, in order that the resident bee- 
keepers of said district who have secured a moder- 
ate crop may not be in too great arush to dispose 
of it at a sacrifice. A knowledge of such facts, 
fresh from the fields (not months afterward) is 
what is required. So thoroughly impressed were 
we with this view of the case that we thought best 
to get something a going in the matter of statistics 
on our own responsibility, immediately. It is true, 
with the limited number of contributors to the 
Honey Statistics which we have already inaugurat- 
ed, we can not get at the number of colonies and 
the number of pounds of honey and wax in our 
broad domain, but we can collect considerable 
valuable information, and we believe there is no 
better medium for disseminating such information 
on time than through the medium of bee-journals. 


DECISION OF THE U. 8. SUPREME COURT IN RE- 
GARD TO THE PATENT ON THE ONE-PIECE 
SECTION. 


A COUPLE of telegrams received afew days ago 


in regard to this matter read as follows: 


Cleveland, Apr. 2%. 
Mr. Root:—The Supreme Court affirms the decision of the 
District Court. I congratulate you. M. D. LEGGETT. 


Cleveland, O., Apr. 23, 1888. 

A. lL. Root:—Supreme Court holds Forncrook patent void. 

F. A. OSBORNE. 

I suppose this ends the controversy; and it is 
with a feeling of sadness that I announce the re- 
sult, even though it has been decided in our favor. 
! feel sad to think of the amount of money that has 
been wasted in this lawsuit. I do not know what it 
has cost Mr. Forncrook, but it has cost me alto- 
gether somewhere between $1200 and $1300. At one 
time I offered Mr. Forncrook $500 to drop the mat- 
ter. I told him that I should have to pay to our 
lawyers $500 or more, and that I would as soon pay 





it to him as tu the lawyers. The proposal may have 
had the opposite effect from what I intended. The 
lesson we have learned may be worth something. 
The day is past, dear friends, when our courts will 
authorize one man to collect together the inven- 
tions of a great many, und, by a little improvement 
of his own, monopolize the whole thing. Mr. F. 
very likely produced a better one-piece section 
than anybody else; that is, he may have used bet- 
ter lumber, and finished it up a little nicer. He 
also did obtain u patent, or a sort of one. This 
patent, however, when subjected to close scrutiny 
in both cases, has been declared void. Another 
thing, Mr. Fgrnerook’s employers declare. that all 
the improvement he made on sections wus made 
while in their employ, and by their directions. 
They decided to make ua better-finished section 
than any tbat had yet uppeared on the market, 
and selected him from among several workiwan tuo 
do what they wanted done, and according to their 
instructions. Possibly I may have been wmisin- 
formed in regard to some of the points I have 
made; but it does not matter very much if I have. 
Now for the moral: Do not think of getting a pat- 
ent on any thing you may have invented, unless 
the invention is clearly and decidedly your own. 
Even if you succeed in making x little improve- 
ment on something already in geveral use, it will 
not pay you to get it patented. I do believe in pat- 
ents, and I am glad to respect the rights of others in 
the way of patents; but they should be clearly and 
unmistakably the inventions of the individual to 
whom the patent is granted. 








SHIPPING BEES FROM THE SOUTH, 


IN ORDER TO CATCH THE HONEY-FLOW AS IT IN- 
CREASES NORTAWARD. 





HE following letter from Mr. Byron 
Walker has just come to hand. It 
seems he is going to put the scheme 
into actual operation, as given in the 
heading above. 

Friend Root:—I have been in this State for sever- 
al weeks past, buying bees, and I expect to remain 
here a month or so longer, increasing my stock 
preparatory to shipping north in time for the clo- 
ver harvest. Can you give me the names of any 
parties living in Missouri or Lilinois, in the vicinity 
of St. Louis, who might post me as to a good loca- 
tion for placing my bees for a couple of weeks be- 
fore shipping home? I think of shipping from Hel- 
ena to St. Louis, or some point near there, by boat, 
in time for the white-clover yield, if I can get the 
desired information. The parties who furnish it 
ought to live at some point on or near theriver. 1 
should prefer to locate south of St. Louis, as trans- 
shipment would be necessary to points above the 
city. If you can help me tothe information desir- 
ed, you will be doing mea great favor, and at the 
same time aid me in solving the problem proposed 
for solution by M. M. Baldridge. 

Bees are doing well here at present on poplar and 
locust bloom, and are swarming to some extent. I 
found 15 cards of brood nearly a week since ina 
Mitchell hive. BYRON WALKER. 

Marvell, Phillips Co., Ark., Apr. 24, 1888. 

Will those of our subscribers who live on 
or near the river be kind enough to give 
friend Walker the information he desires? 
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Wants or Exchange Department. 


Notices will be inserted under this head at one-half our 
usual rates. All ad’s intended for this t must not 
exceed 5 lines, and e- 








ou must Sa¥Y you want your ad. in this d 
ll not be responsible for any error. You 


will you according to our regular rates. 
department is intended remy for bona-fide exchanges. Ex- 
changes for cash or for price lists. or notices offering articles 
for sale can not be inserted under this head. For such our reg- 
ular rates of 20 cts. a line will be charged, and they will be put 
with the regular advertisements. 








7 ANTED.—Correspondence on apples, potatoes, 
seed-potatoes, cabbage, onions, smal! fruit, and 
fruit and produce generally. Consignments solic- 


ited. Will quote market at any time. 
EARLE CLICKENGER, 
4tfdb General Commission Merchant, 


119 East Town St., Columbus, O. 


ANTED.—To exchange 250 colonies of bees, for 
horses, mules, wagons, buggies, and 4 h. p. en- 
gine, or any thing useful on a plantation. 
21tfd ANTHONY Opp, Helena, Phillips Co., Ark. 


\ ANTED.—To exchange Quinby Chaff Hives, 
with 10 standing frames, one 4-frame honey- 
extractor, new, for beeswax, foundation, or offers. 
MRs. OLIVER COLE. 
6tfdb Sherburne, Chenango Co., N. Y. 


W ANTED.—To exchange Jobnston’s Sweet-rasp- 
berry plants, for new varieties of strawberry, 

raspberry. and blackberry, or plum and sour-cherry 

trees. 7-10db P. SutTToN, Exeter, Luz. Co., Pa. 


J} ANTED.—To exchange bees in Heddon hives, 
for a light one-horse buggy. 
79db 8S. C. KiRKPATRICK, Hodgenville, Ky. 





\ TANTED.—To exchange best queen and drone 

trap made, for extractor or bee-supplies. 
J. A. BATCHELDER, 

Keene, N. H. 





W ANTED.—To exchange a fine gold watch, magic 
lantern, B. L. pullets, or from one to two hun- 
dred acres of land—plenty of basswood, etc., on 
good road, for Italian bees and supplies. Corres- 
pondence solicited. Address G. C. HUGHES, 
Pipestem, Summers Co., W. Va. 





\ ANTED.—To exchange Italian bees and queens 
for Holstein male calf, or a good 2-seat buggy 

J. W. COLWICK, 
Norse, Bosque Co., Texas. 


or hack. 


\ ANTED.—To exchange eggs of B. Minorcas, 
Langshans, and fow]s, for comb fdn., beeswax, 
tested queens, printing-press, and outfit; Flobert 
rifle; revolver, bee-supplies, and things useful. 
9tfdb E. P. ALDRIDGE, Franklin Square, Ohio. 


for Chatillon spring balance that will weigh 150 
F. D. WOOLVER, 
Munnsville, N. Y. 


to 200 pounds, or for offers. 
otfd 


ANTED.—To exchange four chaff hives, one 
smoker, knife, drone-trap, comb-bucket, bee- 
books, sections, etc., for honey or offers; also Silver- 
spangled Hamburg fowls. OTTo LESTINA, 
od Derby, Conn. 


age Hy ed exchange 3% boxes, 54x5\% glass, 
b 


ANTED.—Simplicity hives, bees, queens, B. L. 
eggs. books, or offers, for printing-outfit, fruit- 
evaporator, Langstroth hives, books, magic lantern, 
Ideal transparent-front veils, 8.8. Hamburgs, relics, 
and curiosities. Jno. C. CAPEHART, 
St. Albans, W. Va. 


Weiare. exchange 50 Root chaff hives, and 
1 Given press, new, and dies for L. frame, for 
comb or extracted honey, to be delivered next Sept. 
Write to E. T. FLANAGAN, 
9-104 Belleville, St. Clair Co., Ils. 
ANTED.—To exchange 50,000 raspberry-plants, 
Turner, Cuthbert, and Philadelphia, for fence- 
wire, wire for grapevines, poultry-netting, paint, 
nails, or any thing I can use on a small-fruit or bee 
farm. Address R. P. Lupton, Excelsior, Minn. 





ANTED.—To exchange Wyandotte eggs for test- 
ed Italian queens. W. H, OSBORNE, 
0d Chardon, Ohio. 


ANTED.—Toexchange first-class honey-sections, 
any size, for raspberry and strawberry plants 
and queens. W. MURRAY, 
9d Goshen, Ind., Box 323. 


AN TED.—To exchange P. Rock ‘fowls and pure 
Italians swarms of bees for fdn. Write for 
particulars. J. R. REED, Milford, Jeff. Co., Wis. 


ANTED.—To exchange a Given foundation- 
press for a Hall or Hammond type-writer, or 
offers; alsoa foot-power saw for exchange. 
8d C. A. GRAVES, Birmingham, O. 


\ ANTED.—To exchange choice colonies of fine 
Italian bees for a good honey-extractor: also 
other supplies. Address W. J. HILLMAN, 
Green River, Vt. 





ANTED.—Queens with lb. of bees, in exchange 
for raspberry plants; Turner, Cuthbert, Han- 
sell, and Marlboro. Write what you want. 
Gro. H. COLVIN, Dalton, Pa. 


| ge eng —To exchange a patent, on bench- 
clamp for six-horse-power engine, or any thing 
wri Address , 


F. P. H1isa, 
Henton, Shelby Co., Il. 


ANTED.—To exchange combs in Lang. frames, 
or Plymouth Rock eggs for Italian queens. 
St. JoSEPH APIARY, St. Joseph, Mo. 


ANTED.—To exchange Italian bees in Simplici- 

ty hives, for cottage organ, B. L. shot-gun, dry 
goods, or offers. . B. COGGESHALL, 
9-10-11d Box 8. Summit, Union Co, N. J. 


W ANTED.—To exchange L-story chaff hives with 
fixtures, for beeswax or poultry. 
R. B. BONEAR, Cherry Ridge, Pa. 





\ ANTED.—To exchange thoroughbred P. Cochins 

for Italian bees in hives, or shipping-boxes 
W.H. Winscort, 

Sturgeon, Mo. 


Black and Hybrid Queens For Sale, 


preferred, or any thing useful. 














For the benefit of friends who have black or hybrid queens 
which they want to dispose of, we will insert notices free of 
charge,as below. Wedo this because there is hardly value 
re om to these queens to Bey for buying them up and keep- 
ing them in stock; and yet it is oftentimes quite an accomme . 
dation to those who can not afford higher-priced ones. 


A few Ark. bruwn and hybrid qpeene at 20 to 40 
cents each. SALLIE MORKOw, Wallaceburg, Ark. 


For sale, 20 hybrid queens at 50c each, all young 
stock, raised in 1887, from good Italian mother. 
H. L. FisueEr, Milford, Indiana. 





My black queens are all gone, and I shall probably 
have to disappoint many. FRED LEINLINGER, 
Douglas, Ohio. 


Unparalleled Offer! 


I will have about 15 tested Italian queens to mail 
in May, at $1.00 each. Also queens for season, and 
nuclei very cheap. State what you want, and ad- 
dress S. F. REED. N. Dorchester, N. H. 


NON-SWARMING QUEENS. 


Send for circular to w.c. GILLETT, 
Le Boy, N. ¥. 


A LL difficulties in pyro development and toning 

explained by an artist of more than twenty 

years’ experience; methods, formule, and informa- 

tion which will enable amateurs to make first-class 

photographs. Sent on receipt of 25 cents.  9%dtfdb 
Tom CADWALLADER, Photographer, North Vernon, Ind. 
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KENWARD-HALL APIARY 


TESTED QUEENS AT ONE DOLLAR EACH. 


We do not send out warrantéd queens. Our 
Tee Queens are sold at the price asked for war- 
rant 


Our queens are from imported mothers, are LARGE, 
LIGHT, PROLIFIC, and, ABOVE ALL, A PLEASURE TO 
HANDLE, and will prove A No.1 in every respect. 
SATISFACTION GUARANTEED, See ad. in GLEAN- 
INGS March 1. 


Untested queens - - - $ 75 
3-frame nucleus, 3 lbs. bees, tested queen - $800 

Orders filled promptly by return mail. Special 
rates to dealers. 


Write for price list. 


J.W.K. SHAW & CO., 


(Iberia Parish.) LOREAUVILLE, LAL 


MY2278 ANNUAL PRICE LIST OF ITALIAN, 
YPRIAN, and HOLY-LAND BEES, QUEENS, 
N UCLEUS COLONIES, and APIARIAN s PLIES, 
sent to all who send me their name and address. 
7-154 H. H. BROWN, Light Street, Col. Co., Pa. 


4 YOU BUY : 


Need supplies for 1888, send for my 

e illustrated Catalogue, de- 
scribing my new reversible-frame 
hive and T super. They are per- 


fection. Address E. S. ARMSTRONG, 











IMPORTANT ! 


VEENS to be shipped by return mail, when 
ordered. It is best to get two and 
four frame nuclei when ordering bees. Choice, 
fine, solid red and yellow Italian queens, at the fol- 
lowing prices: Untested, from now through the 
season, $1.00; tested, $2.00; select tested, $2.50; 
standard breeders, $3.00. Bees by the pound, $1.00; 
frame of brood, 75 cts. My bees are gentle Italians, 


with great power of wing, and fine nen dames 
capacity. No foul b nO moth. 
R. =z. CAMPBELL, 
LOCK BOX 216. Madison, Morgan | Co., Ga. 





NEARLY THIRTY TONS 
DADANT’S FOUNDATION 


SOLD IN 1887. 


It is kept for ee by Messrs. T. G. Newman & 
Per Chicago, [ll.; C. F. Muth, Cincinnati, O.; Jas. 
eddon owagine, Mich. ; F. L. Dougherty, Indian- 
pe in J. Miller & Co., eppanee. Ind.; 
E. 8. Armstrong, Fag ville, Ill. Kretchmer, 
Coburg, Iowa; iallon, Bayou Goula, La., 
M. J. Dickagon, Hiawatha. ne wg J. W. Porter, 
Charlottesville, Albemarle Co., Va.; E. R. Newcomb, 
Pleasant Valley, Dutchess Co., N.Y. ; D. A. Fuller, 
Cherry Valley, Ill.; Mason & Sons, Mechanic 
Fails, Maine; G. L . Tinker, New Philadelphia, , 
Jos. Nysewander, Des Moines, Ia.; C. H. Green, 


Waukesha, Wis.; G. B. Lewis & Co., Watertown, 


5tfdb JERSEYVILLE, ILLS. 





200 COLONIES of BEES FOR SALE 


IN MOVABLE-FRAME HIVES. 
Both Hofman and Moon frames. For particulars 
and prices, address D. E. FLOYD, 
6-9db Fort Plain, N.Y. Ys 


Sane eae 


1. P. Caldwell, of San Marcos, Tex. 





Pure Italian queens. Apa . May. Jun.to Oct. 
Select tested % $2 $1 75 
Tested 1% 1 50 1 2% 
Untested 1 00 90 75 
Six untested 5 00 4 40 3 75 
Twelve untested 9 50 8 00 7 00 


All queens will be shipped in cages which answer 


the double purpose of an introducing and sh ipping 


Rai Address J. P. CALDWELL, San Marcos, 
b 





Pong ITALIAN Bees For Sank. 


Fall colony in A. I. Root’s Simp. hive $6.00. Two- 


frame nuclei $3.00. Three-frame $3.50. Each nucleus | 


and full colony to contain a tested queen and plenty | 


of bees and brood, all on wired L. frames, combs 
drawn from fdn. Hives new, every thing first-class. 
To be shipped in May. Safe arrival guaranteed. [| 
shall do by all as I would be done by. Address 
- KNAPP, 
7-10db Rochester, Lorain Cow, 0. 


| 3 10db 


| Wis.; J. Mattoon, and W. J 


. Stratton, ’ Atwater, o., 
Oliver Foster, Mt. Vernon, ‘lowa; C. Hertel, Free- 
burg, [l.; Geo. E. Hilton, Fremont, Mich.: J. M. 
Clark & Co., 1409 15th St., Denver, Colo.; Goodell & 
Woodworth Mfg. Co., Rock Falls, lil.; J. A. Roberts, 
Edgar, Neb., E. L. Goold & Co., Brantford, Ontario, 
Canada, and numerous other dealers. 

Write for free ry ma an pod agony list of bee sup- 
plies. We guarantee of our foundation 
equal to sample in every ary venpect. Every one who 
buys it is pleased with it. 


CHAS. DADAN'T & SON, 
8btfd Hamilton, Hancock Co., Mlinots. 


IMPROVED EXCELSIOR INCUBATOR | 


Simple, Perfect and Self-regulating. 
Hundreds in successfui 





Ci \o 
est priced, CEO. H. ret, 
first-c Patentee and Sole Manufacturer, 
_ QUINCY, XELLINGES, 


Hatcher made. 
© Mention this paper. ’ 
OF ALL MANUFACTURERS. 

We also make the best smoker on the market. 
All dealers should handle it. Send for wholesale 
— It should be in every apiary; let every bee- 

oor r send for my illustrated catalogue, free. All 
peat ments used in an aplary, sold at reasonable 
rates. Beeswax bought at GLEANINGS quotations. 


Ww. E. CLARK, Oriskany, N.Y. 


Maple Sugar and Syrup 


Guaranteed Pure. 


As we are right in the midst of a first-class sugar-maple region, we handle large quantities of maple 
sugar and syrup. We buy it direct from the farmers, and handle nothing but that we guarantee 4 BSO- 
LUTELY PURE MAPLE. The syrup is put up and labeled by the maker, and he will replace every 
gallon that is not pure first-class maple syrup when the can is opened Price of syrup, $1.10 per gal; $10 
for 10 gal. Price.of sugar, 9, 10, and lic per |b., according to quality; 4c less per lb. in 50-lb. lots; lc less 
in bbl. lots of 300 Ibs. 





A. |. ROOT, Medina, Ohio. 
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ALSIKE. BT eet oe eel 888, 


eny of my queens was pronounced by some to be 
the finest they ever saw. I am now booking orders, 
to be filled as soon as weather permits. 








I sold more alsike seed last season than all the 
supply-dealers combined. Write to headquarters 
for prices. No poor seed in stock. Also 25 large 


kts. of garden-seed, fresh and No. lin all respects, @B€ untestedqueen -— - 5 ee 
for 65 cts., postpaid. Write for further ectieuiart. a pan ne es oe ee ane: en 
to C. M. GOODSPEED, Box 27, Thorn Hill, N.Y. Be ,vne 8¢ — PN, 1 50 
sure and name Box 27 in-answering this adv't. ‘Bond iors = paarerenon & om ai c 
7 Wash 8 


BEE” KEEPERS SUPPLIES. tralian ) EE - HIVES, 


COMB FOUNDATION, ETC. P ’ 7 , 

Send your address for FREE CIRCULAR to UEENS ar Bg ; a: os 
ee REYNOLDS BROS., CORNERS, — 

stab Wuhamepers, ind. ‘Money Extractors, and Fruit - Boxes, 


BEES and QUEENS “"" MILLER&CO., - Nappanee, Ind. 


READY TO SHIFT. AT 4 
Friends, if you arein need of Italian bees and 
queens, reared from imported mothers,I can ac- a 


commodate you at the following low prices: Italian 


bees, %lb., 75 cts.; 1 lb., $1.00; untested queens, Enclose your COMB HONEY in our Car- 
$1.00; tested, $2.00. Hybrid bees, 's Ib., 65 cts.; 1 Ib.. tons. Prices Reduced for 1888. Sample 5c. 
® cts.; Hybrid queens, 75 cts. Prices by thequan- 70 page Cataloge of Glass Jars, Honey Labels, 
tity will be sent ou application. 5-lld etc. FREE. Send for it. Address 


W. S. CAUTHEN, Pleasant Hill, 8.C. A. 0. CRAWFORD, 8S. Weymouth, Mass, 


The Globe Lawn - Mower. 


A FIRST-CLASS MACHINE AT A LOW PRICE. 


Nothing indicates neatness and thrift about the house so well as a nicely- 
kept lawn, or apiary, and no flower garden is prettier than a nice green 
swurd evenly mowed. Probably the reason more ey le do not have 

these nicely kept lawns and apiaries is because they 

were not able to get a first-class mower at a low 
enough price. We have been on the lookout for such 
a mower for some time, and we have succeeded in 
getting it at last. The Globe lawn-mower shown in 
adjoining cut combines all the best features, and is a 
first-class mower in every respect. Having only three 
knives it will cut longer grass than those having four. 
The axle of the drive-wheel does not project, so 





















OUR 
PRICE PRICE 
Win. Globe... .(311.00)... $5.50 
“ . 


TABLE OF PRICES: 
LIST 


9 ‘ 2 r 
“ a aris ny had er that you can run close to the hive. It has two 
6* «. "6.97.00... 8.50 drive-wheels and _roll- 
in“ || "6 99,00).... 9.50 er, and ae ophead 

We can ship from here, or nig Nothing cond be 
Springfield, O. All, or a part more simple and ef- 
of the freight will be allowed fective. The prices are 


very much lower than 
on any Other first-class 
mower, in fact they are 
about as low as the 
cheap grade of ma- 


on shipments of five or more 
from Springfield, according 
to distance. 

DISCOUNTS. 


On 2 machines .......... 5 

“3 eases: 10 chines, and yet ° this 
+4 * 12% = 5 mower is not surpass- 
“5 = 15 —— La . ed by any machine on 
ge “ Vea —_ the market, but is guar- 
“DOr anOte, 2... 45<5- 25 anteed to be first-class. 


A. I. ROOT, Medina, Ohio. 


A Good Lawn-Mower for Only $4.25. 


oi No argument is needed to convince you that a nice 
; = Se green lawn, well kept, beautifies the home, and indicates 
. thrift. The reason many can not have such a lawn is be- 
cause they can not get a good Lawn-mower cheap 
enough. ere is one we have been selling for three 
years. We have sold over 200, and they give universal 
satisfaction. They run surprisingly easy. Having only 
three knives on the reel, they will cut very long grass, 
and cut it close to the — or not just as you choose, 
by holding the handle high or low. Recently the manu- 
facturers made an assignment, and we_ secured their 
entire stock very low, and we are thus able to offer them 
at these very low prices: 

Discounts for more than one 10 INCH, 84.25; 12 INCH, $5.00; 14 INCH, $5.50. 


same as on the Globe. : AL ROOT, Medina, 0. 
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-HOLY- LAND QUEENS 


A SPECIALTY. 


Bees in Langstroth frames, or by the pound or 
nucleus, and bee-keepers’ supplies. 
$-13db GEO. D. RAUDENBUSH, 
Office 445 h. Chaptenes f St. 


_ Mending, Pa. 


To rie that E. Baer, of Dix- 
on, Il., has sold out his sup- 
Ry business to the Goodell | 

Yoodworth Mfg. Co., who | 
will sell V-groove basswood | 






$4.00 per M. Other supplies 
correspondingly low. Sam- 
== 


dressthe GOODELL & WOODWORTH MFG. CO., 


3tfdb ROCK FALLS, WHITESIDE CO., ILL. 


OW TO RAISE COMB HONEY. See Fos- 
ter’s advertisement on another page. 4-l5db 


o New Orleans Apiary.so 


1 will breed and mail guaranteed pure Italian 
queen-bees from the best stock for business, for 
one dollar each, the coming season. Orders solicit- 
ed, and queens mailed upon the receipt of order. I 
will also sell 350 colonies of Italian bees in Lang- 
stroth hives, cheap, or any number of colonies to 
suit purchaser. I can ship by river, railroad, or 
steamship to any point. Address 
6tfdb J. W. WINDER, New Orleans, La. 

OUN DATION, 10-Ib. lots or more, 35 cts. per Ib. 
5tfdb JAS. McNEIL, Hudson, N. Y. 


For Cards and Sta- 
tionery for Bee-keep- 
ers and Others. 
Besides our beautiful eight-color chromo card, we 
have other neat designs, also a fine selection of 
fancy address cards, for old and young, for business 
and amusement. Alsotwo and three letter mono- 
grams, all at low prices. See Here, 50 fancy print- 
ed cards, 15 cts.; 300 envelopes, 300 letter-heads, 
| ep $1. Package 25 assorted cards, 10 cts. Neat 
ox of cards and honey candies, 15 cts. Girculars 
free. Address J. re Banete, Hartford, N. Y 
20t 


sapped gg QUEENS FROM 
IMPORTED MOTHER 
TESTED, $2.00; UNTESTED, $1.00. 


LIZZIE NYSEWANDER, yi Sam CLARKE 60., OHIO. 


isss. 188s. 
Pure talian iia: and Queens 


for sale in Full Colonies or Nuclei. Five L. frame 
nuclei a specialty. My queens and bees possess all 
the good qualities of the most desirable honey-bee. 
Send for prices. WM. LITTLE, 
6tfdb Marissa, ii. 


 FTALIAN BEES FOR SALE. 


Seventy colonies in ten-frame Langstroth hives, | 


at me 00 per colony. JOHN GRANT, 
Batavia, Clermont Co., Ohio. 


BEES! BEES! 


T will sell full colonies in eight- rouee Langstroth | 
hives, one to five, $5; over five, $4.50 


8-9d H.C, GILSON, Burr Oak, Mich. 


for Pure wer bees 

WANTED jooo cust ae MARTIN & MACY, 
No. Manchester, Indiana, 
or ,. J. Martin & Co., Publishers of Rays of Light. 





sections at from $2.75 to | 


ples and circular free. Ad- | 


The Simplest Extractor Out. 


Does srfect, good work, and 
lasts well. Is adjustable for bar- 
relg or cans, and saves express 
charges on cans. 

Frice Only $2.50. 

Patented Feb. 9, 1888. 

Address the inventor, : 
8-10db J.C. MELCHER, 

oQuinn, Fay ette Co., Tex. 





By the use of NATURAL GAS 


WE MANUFACTURE 


BEE-HIVES, ONE AND FOUR PIECE 
SECTIONS, SMOKERS, FEEDERS, 


|AND ALL NECESSARY APIARIAN SUPPLIES. 
BEST GOODS AT LOW PRICES. 


Send for list, to J.J. BRADNER, 
8-04 Findlay, * Ohio. 


ITALIAN BEES ® QUEENS 


Tested queen, $1.50; untested, $1.00; bees per Ib., 
| $1.00; frames of brood, 50c each; $frame nucleus. 
containing 2% Ibs. bees, 2 L. frames of brood and 
tested queen, $4.50. With untested queen, $4.00. 
Orders filled promptly. Send for circular. 
7-9d MUEISS A. M. TAYLOR, 
___ Mulberry Grove, Bond Co., Ill. Box 77. 


! My catalogue of Bees, Queens, Api- 
arian Supplies, Standard Poultry (7 
* varieties), Japanese buckwheat, 
Green Mountain and Empire State potatoes. 
My stock is first-class. You should see my SS ape 
for 1888 before you order. CHAS. D. DUVA 
5tfdb Spencerville, Mont. Co., Md. 


ADANT’ 8 FOUNDATION FACTORY, WHOLESALE and wo 
See advertisement in another column. 3tfbd 


ITALIAN BEES, QUEENS, AND EGGS 


from high-class Silver Laced Wyandotte, and S 
B. Leghorn fowls, at living rates. Price list al 
8tfdb GEO. A. WRIGHT, Glenwood, Susquehanna Co., Pa. 


FOSS SAL E.. 


Italian Queens and Bees by the Colony, Nucleus, 
and Pound. Dealer in Bee-keepers’ supplies. Ad- 
dress OTT KLE ow, 
5tfdb (Opp. Fort Wayne Gate), etroit, Mich. 


BI ES, "amen Hives, Given Comb Foundation, 
Ap arian pplies, German Carp, Small-fruit Plants. 
Send for cata ogue free. E.T. Flanagan, a 


| Oliver Foster, of lowa. 


Italian bees, 60 cts. per lb. in July, to $1.00 in 
April. Pkgs. with queens, brood, ete., cheap. No 
foul brood near. 

BEE SUPPLIES.—Best sections, cases, and 
hives. Catalo, ue free. Send 5 one-cent stamps for 
pamphlet, OW TO RAISE COMB HONEY,”—chuck full 
of practical information “in a nutshell.” 
4-15db Address OLIVER Foster, Mt. Vernon, Ia. 


LITHOGRAPH LABELS 
‘In 12 Colors, at $2.00 per 1000. 


.| When Mr. James Abbott, of London, Eng., was 
with us a year ago, he had samples of a very neat 
lithograph label, oblong in shape, measuring 244 x2%,. 

We mentioned them ad the time in GLEANINGS, 
| agreeing tosend samples as soon as we received 

|them. Well, they have just come to hand, although 

| we ordered 50,000 over a yearago. They are about 
| the nicest labels we ever saw for glass tumblers, 
| pails, and small packages of honey. We will mail 
| asample inclosed in our label catalogue, free on 





application, and will furnish them postpaid at the 
following prices: 5 cts. for ni 40cts. for 100: $1.25 


for 500; $2.00 for 1000. - Root, Medina, O. 
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A GRAND OFFER! 


on bees. 1 will sell to the first man that means 
business my 20 swarms and hives, with empty 
combs, extractor, capping-box, etc.,at a bargain 
for I can not run a store and bees too. I must sell 
immediately. This is the best kind of a chance for 
any one to go — the auaines. Come and see me 
if you wish to buy. . H. MURDOCK, 

9d Dexter, Mich. 


SECOND-HAND. 


We have on handa quantity of 60-pound tin cans 
with screw top, cased, 2 in a case of wood, which we 
will sell at 60 cts. per case. They are the same as A. 

Root sells at cts. per case, excepting having 
been once used. F. D. WOOLVER, 
9tfdb Munneville, Madison Co., N. Y. 


TICE T 


10 per cent discount on Hives, Brood- frames, and | 
V-groove Sections, —_ June Ist. tod list free. 
J. Mi. KINZIE & €O. 
Rochester, Oakland Co., Mich. 


Samples of the American Apiculturist 


sent free. pect our price list of the best strain of 
pure Italian queens Address 
APICULTURIST, Wenham, Essex Co., Mass. 


TO GIVE AWAY! 


I will sell 100 colonies of bees, mostly Italians, all 
in good shape, at less than half price, and throw in 
FREE all fixtures, hives in flat, empty combs, tools, 
ete. Have had experience in moving by rail, and 
will assist if desired. Good reason for selling. 

L. T. AYRES, Kankakee, Il. 


Seed Potatoes For Sale. 


Extra Early Polaris. Will mail for 50c a pound 
until seed ee out. Lalso keep on hand all kinds 
of bee-supplie: Ww. P. SWARTZ, 

"Schultzville, Lacka,. Cory Pa., Box 26. 


LEPAGE’S LIQUID GLUE. 


Few words of praise are neces- 
sary for this excellent article, so 
widely known and advertised. It 
is one of the best of liquid glues. 
Always ready for use. Mends 
every thing. We have 4 different- 
sized packages. 

Glass bottle like the oining 
cut for 10 cts.; 75 cts. for 10; $7.00 
per 100. Halt - gill tin cans with 
screw cap, and brush fastened to 
inside o "cap, rice 15 cts. each; 
$1.10 for 10; $10.50 per 100. This 
latter can be sent by mail for 10c. 
extra for postage and packing. 

Gill tin can with ‘brush, 20 cts.; 
10 for $1.50; 100 for ou fn: 2 oe 
tin*cans, no a a 
for 10; $21.00 pe 

LePage’s MUCILAGE, in leree 1 patties, with a nice 
peg brush, at 10 cts. each: 75 ets. for 10; 

r 100. This is the best mucilage made, and 
en o nicely in m: pm f cases for glue, although it is 
areeiy thin to be u as glue. 
ie * ROOT, Medina, O. 


A Four-Color Label for Only 5 
Cts. Per Thousand ! 


Just think of it! we can furnish you a very neat 
dress, with 
either “ ‘ comb ” or “‘ extract- 
ed’ before the word “ en 4 ” for only 75 cts. nl 
thonsend: 50 cts. per 500, o ets. for 250, post; 

The size of the label. is 2, ri linch—just right 
round the neck of a bottle, to put on a section, or fo 
adorn the front of a honey-tumbler. Send for our 
special label catalogue for sam a Nag this and 
many other pretty em ee in poe 

Micdina, Ohio. 

















the choice of havin 


Bingham & Hetherington’s Honey-knife. 

Old reliable oe Bee-Smokers and Bingham 
& Hetherington Honey-knives. They last 8 years: 
never clog up or go out. Send card for free circular, 
descriptive of the best and cheapest tools to use. 


Tay LAST. 
ADDISON, VT.—Have one of 
your smokers, good yet, used 
6 years. J. SMITH. 
SILVER CREEK, Ky.—I have 
had one of your smokers 3 
years, and it is as good as 
new. T. W. HUDGENS. 
ELM GROVE, MAss.—Have one I have used six 
| Seasons, good yet. F. M. TAINTOR. 
SPRINGFIELD, O.—Your smoker good yet, and 
used four seasons. Wo. W. BURRET. 
LONE TREE, MO.—I have used one of your bee- 
| smokers five years, and it is good yet, 
| LEE EMRICK. 














PRICES: 

y mail, postpaid. 

Doctor smoker (wide shield)...... 3% “inch 8 hs "2 00 

| Conqueror smoker (wide shield). : 
Large smoker (wide shield)....... 2% " 1 D 
Extra smoker (wide shield)....... 2 epee 1 25 
CN OS SRR ae RetinS 3 aaa Me 100 
Little Wonder smoker.. niin ck 
Bingham & Hetherington ‘honey- knife... aT) 
TO SELL AGAIN, ts for dozen or half-dozen 
rates. Address NGHAM., or 
BINGHAM : HETHERINGTON, 

ABRONIA, MICH, 

BEE - SUPPLIES 


AT DIFFERENT PLACES, 
TO BE DISPOSED OF AT A SACRIFICE. 


These are all new and first-clase goods, which, for various 
reasons, are on our hands, away from home; and to dispose of 
them we og them very low. If some of our readers, not far 
from where t a are, need them, this is a good opportuni- 
ty to geta ee Indicate which one you want, by the num- 
ber as well as name. 


No. 1. At Eureka Springs, Carrol! Co. Ark. 
100 wide frames, to hold eight 1-Ib. sections. Value $2.00. 
— sell for _* 50. 

No. 2. At San Marcos, Hays Co., Texas. 
ome yd sections, 514 X 64 high. Value. $20.50. Will sell 
or 


reka, Ill. 
100 Ibs. of heavy meee me eg 
frame. Value $36.00. Will sell for 
No. 6. At Lawrenceburg, Ten 
One No. 1 Honey-extractor, for frames 1144 x 12K or less in 
depth. vanee 96.00. Will sell for $4.50. 
No. 7. t Yorktown, Delaware Co., Ind. 
ll Heddon tiated honey-boards double bee- -space. Value 
$1.00. Will sell for 75 c. 
No. 9. At Higginsville, Mo. 
‘One 4 H. P. engine and Soins complete, used only five 
months. Worth ot hes ill sell for 8195. 
No. 10. ~ h la. 
10 two-story portico iene 1") CT EP $9.00 ) 
100 metal-cornered frames..... . 2.20 | 
100 wide frames............ ; 
200 tin separators......... 3 Value 824.60. 
600 sections............ Will sell for 
200 sections, 55% x 4 $20.00. 
: Ibs. thin foundation, 49 c.. 
7 Ibs. brood foundation, 39 ¢. 
10 enameled sheets..............-.-.+-+.55+ 0 
o. I. At Johnson City, Washington Co., Ten 
One peney career 3 that will take fricnes 114 x 16, or 
smaller alue vat will post = 


o. 12. Fo 
900 sections, S426 wide, open on all four sides. 
Value 84.50. it vel for 5D. 


No.4 
x 1744, for wired L. 
“% 






pe 00 tions, 4 Aig iN op ue ul d. Value 84.60. 
sec = x x , open all aroun alue 
Will sell for eib0 ” 
No. 16. At Lochiel, Ind. 


20 slatted honey-boards to use en tare brood-chamber 
and T supers on Simp. hives, bee space top and bottom as 
we now make them. Value $1.80. Will sell for $1.50. 
No 17. At Berlin, Wis. 
One 36-inch Exhaust Fan, second hand. It was used about 
8 years in our factory. Boxes have been re-babbitted and 
the fan is in first-class runni order. new one this 
size is worth about 8100.00. e will sell this for 825.00. 
It is a bargain to the one who is in need of one this size. 
No. 18. At nage bw oe ee 
‘One light-power saw-mandrel, %.00; one 8-in. rip-sa 
#1.15; one Gin. cut-off saw, 8.80; and one5-in. dov ailing 
saw, 8.85. Worth 87. +e Will sell for 86.50. 


A.1. ROOT, Medina, 0. 
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PRICE LISTS RECEIVED. 


J, N. Colwick, Norse, Texas, sends out a one-page list of Ital- 
ian bees. He says: “ They are the bees for this country. All 
through the hardest and dryest years in Texas, I have never 
failed to market the finest honey.” 

. EB. n, Andover, O., sends us his list,8 pages, of foun- 
dation and supplies. A nice sample each of light and heavy 
foundation is inclosed. 





Miss A. M. Taylor, Mulberry Grove, LIl., sends outa list, one 
page, of Italian bees and queens. 

G. H. Knickerbocker, Pine Plains, N. Y., sends out a neat cir- 
cular of 17 pages, relative to bees and queens. 














KIND WORDS FROM OUR CUSTOMERS. 


GLEANINGS AS AN ADVERTISING MEDIUM. 


Send me no more orders; GLEANINGS enabled me 
to sell out in 4 days. T. K. MASSIE. 
Concord Church, W. Va., April 28, 1888. 








l received my goods in fine shape, and am well 
pleased with them. I never nailed together any 
thing nicer in the line of bee-material. 

Killbuck, Holmes Co., O. JACOB BOWER. 








I received four boxes of bee-stuff all right. Eve- 
ry thing came in fine shape, and just in time for my 


ees. M. J. TWINING. 
Hanford, Cal., Apr. 21, 1888. 





GLEANINGS AN OLD FRIEND. 


Many thanks for GLEANINGS. You would have 
laughed if you could have seen us meet. It was 
like meeting an old friend. G. H. REED. 

Anneville, Tex., Mar. 12, 1888. 


WELL PACKED. 


The box of goods came jn good condition, and we 
were well pleased Watters’ contents. The packing 
was so well done I ve they could have gone to 
China, and even the glass remained unbroken. 

Dayton, Mo., Apr. 24, 1888. L. M. WAGNER. 


OUR LOW PRICES. 


1 am well pleased with my 8, and will soon 
order several articles included in pour catalogue, 
which can not be had ‘ere at all, or else at very 
high prices. The bell jack-screw, for instance, 
would cost $5.50 here, and do only two inches more 
work. I] think the screw marvelously cheap. 

Henderson, Texas, April 23. Wm. B. BAXTER. 


THANKS. 


_ Mr, Editor:—Or perhaps I should say dear editor, 
for truly the latter is the correct expression—I want 
to thank Prof. Cook and you for his “ Brighter Pic- 
ture,” and your remarks in GLEANINGS. Whata 
eo world this would be if all men were like A. 
- Cook, A. I. Koot, and Master W.! I should like 
to meet and greet you all, but this may not be now. 
I can only say, Ged bless _ all. M.A. KELty, 
Milton, W. Va., May 6, 1888, 








I think all the Christian readers of GLEANINGS 
must rejoice with youinthe precious contents of 
“Our Homes.”’ } J. MEKEEL. 

Poplar Ridge, N. Y. 


GLEANINGS LIKE A CLASS-MEETING. 


Please find inclosed one dollar for GLEANINGS, 
1888. I could not think of doing without it. It’s 
like going to class-meeting. There are many grand 
experiences, especially the practical, from such 
men as France and a host of others I can’t mention. 
I had the pleasure of shaking hands with Prof. 
Cook at our farmers’ institute. I wish we had lots 
of such men to instruct the yoogs. 1 tell you, 
friend Root, [appreciate the contributions of these 
men. Wa. Cox. 

Viroqua, Vernon Co., Wis. 








KIND WORDS FROM NEVADA. 

Friend R.:—You must excuse me for not writing 
to you before, but I have been so busy I have had 
t ut little time to write, and you know how busy we 
all have to be at this season of the year. The goods 
arrived all right and in good order; and the wa 
they were packed ought to please any person. 
forgot the separators, and so I shall have to get 
them here. They will cost just double what you 
charge for them. I have several orders, but the 

ple here know nothing about movable-frame 
ives, and for that reason it takes time to get them 
introduced. They all give me credit for the nicest 
poe honey; and if 1 can sell a few hives and bees 
think I shall be able to ey well in time. 
Reno, Nevada, Apr. 24, 1888. E. A. MOORE. 











NEW AND SECOND-HAND FOUNDATION-MILLS 
AT REDUCED RATES. 


We have on hand the following fdn. mills that we 
desire to dispose of; and to do so we quote these 
special prices: One 14-inch mill, made about 2 years 
ago, but has never been used. This mill makes 
fdn. with the round, or improved cell. It is as good 
a mill as we could make a year ago; but with our 
new machine for cutting the rolls we do much bet- 
ter work now, hence we offer this mill at the very 
low figure of $25.00. Regular Pe $40.00. 

A. I. Root, Medina, O. 


LEPAGE’S LIQUID GLUE. 


Few words of praise are neces- 
sary for this excellent article, so 
widely known and advertised. It 
is one of the best of liquid glues. 
Always ready for use. Mends 
every thing. We have 4 different- 
sized packages. 

Glass bottle like the adjoining 
cut for 10 cts.; 75 cts. for 10; $7.00 
per 100. Half- gill tin cans with 
screw cap, and brush fastened to 
inside of cap, price 15 cts. each; 
$1.10 for 10; $10.50 per 100, This 
rod son be sent 2 mee ae 10c. 
extra for tage and packing. 

Gill ~ ype with { brush, 20 cts.; 
10 for $1.50; 100 for $14.00; %-pint 
tin'cans, no brush, 25 cts.; $2.20 
for 10; $21.00 per 100. 
larege® MUCILAGE, in large bottles, with a nice 
enamel-handle brush, at 10 cts. each; 75 cts. for 10; 
$7.00 per 100. This is the best mucilage made, and 
will do nicely in many cases for glue, although it is 
pretty thin to be used as glue. 

A. I. ROOT, Medina, O. 


A Four-Color Label for Only 75 
Cts. Per Thousand ! 


Just think of it! we can furnish you a very neat 
four-color label, with your name and address, with 
the choice of having either “‘ comb” or * extract- 
ed ’’ before the word “ honey,” for only 75 ets. per 
thousand; 50 ets. per 500, or 30 cts. for 250, tpaid. 
The size of the label is 3% x 1 inch—just ht to go 
round the neck of a bottle, to put on a section, or to 
adorn the front of a honey-tumbler. Send for our 
special label catalogue for samples of this and 
many other pretty designe in label work. 

A. I, BOOT, Medina, Ohie. 
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SHOW-CASE 


FOR EXHIBITING HONEY. 





Prospects are very favorable for a good honey 
crop this season; and the question will soon be 
—— itself home to every bee-keeper, How can 

dispose of my honey to the best advantage? I be- 
lieve the nyt will agree that it is most profita- 
ble to work up the home trade. To do this to the 
best advantage your honey should be put on sale in 
the most tasty manner at one or more of your gro- 
cery stores. A show-case like the above sets the 
honey off to the best advantage, besides keeping 
out dust and flies and meddlesome fingers. Price, 
crated ready for shipment, $4.00. With name and 
address, $4.50. This is $2.00 lower than we sold 
them fora year ago, because we make them our- 
selves. A. 1. ROOT, Medina. O. 


HEADQUARTERS IN THE WEST 


FOR THE MANUFACTURE AND SALE OF 


Bee-Keepers’ Supplies. 


CHAFF AND SIMPLICITY HIVES FURNISHED 
AT A GREAT REDUCTION IN PRICE. 
Nice Sections and Foundation, Specialties. A ful! 


line of Supplies always on hand. rite for our new 
Price List. Cash paid for Beeswax. 16tfdb 


A. F. Stauffer, Sterling, tll. 


Costs less than 2 cents per week. 


THE CANADIAN BEE JOURNAL. 


THE FIRST DOLLAR WEEKLY IN THE WORLD. 
THE D. A. JONES 00., PUBLISHERS, BEETON, ONTARIO, CAN. 


D. A. Jones is its editor, and this fact is a guaran- 
tee of its worth. It is thoroughly practical and con- 
tains weekly excellent articles from leading bee- 
xeepers in the United States and Canada. Fifty-two 
numbers make a volume of 1040 pages. American 
currency and stamps at par. Samples free. 





SMITH & SMITH. 


WE HAVE ONE OF THE LARGEST 


BEE-HIVE FACTORIES IN THE WORLD. 


If you are interested in bees, send for our price 
list before buying any supplies. 
GOOD GOODS AND FAIR PRICES. 


SMITH & SMITH, (6tfdb) KENTON, OHIO. 


G. B. LEWIS & CO. 


W* make the best Bee-Hives, the best Sections, 
the best Shipping-Crates, the best Frames, &c. 


2 We sell them at the Lowest Prices. 
Write for free Illustrated Catalogue. 


G. B. LEWIS &CO., 


| Itfab WATERTOWN, WIS. 


WRITE TO JOHN CALLAM & CO., 


LUMBER DEALERS, KENTON, OHIO, 
—FOR PRICES ON— 


BEE-HIVES, SECTIONS, 


And General Supplies for Bee-keepers 


New Factory. Low Prices. Good Work. 
3-14 db 





ADANT®S FOUNDATION FACTORY, Whole- 
sale and retail. See advertisement in another 
column. ‘ 8btfd 


To send a postal card for our illustrated catalogue of 


APIARIAN ciscwhere “te con SUPPLIES 


elsewhere. It con- 
tains illustrations and descriptions of every thing 
new and desirable in an apiary, 


AT THE LOWEST PRICES. 
ITALIAN QUEENS AND BEES. 


J. C. SAYLES, 
2 tfd Hartford, Washington Co., Wis. 


FREE! FREE! FREE! 


Upon application. Our 28th Annual Price List. A 
full line o 


BEE-KEEPERS’ SUPPLIES, 


CHOICE COMB FOUNDATION AND WHITE-POPLAR 
SECTIONS A SPECIALTY. 
100 COLONIES OF CHOICE ITALIAN BEES 


for sale cheap. Also NUCLEUS COLONIES and 
QUEENS. Orders booked now. Address 
WM. W. CARY & CO., 


Colerain, Franklin Co., Mass. 
(Please mention GLEANINGS. ) 





38tfdb 
Successors to WM. W. CaRY. 


Cash for Beeswax! 


Will pay 22¢ per lb. cash, or 25c in trade for any 
eT of good, fair, average beeswax, delivered 
at our R. R. station. e same will be sold to those 
who wish to purchase, at 27c per lb., or 30c for hext 
selected wax. 

Uniess ie put your name on the box, and notify 
us by mail of amount sent, I can not hold myself 
reapensine for mistakes. It will not pay as a gen: 
eral ti 


hing to send wax b . 
y z 8 ROOT, Medina, Ohio. 
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NEARLY THIRTY TONS 
DADANT’S FOUNDATION 


SOLD IN 1887. 


Itis kept for sale ee Messrs. T. G. Newman & 
Son, Pag 00 TlL.; Muth, Cincinnati, O.; Jas. 
Heddon Dow ac, Sick: F. L. Dougherty, Indian- 
apolis, ind. J. Miller & Co., Nappanee, Ind.; 
E. 8. Lvengtooing Jerseyville, lll.; 4 Kretchiner, 
Coburg, Iowa; P. L. Viallon, Bayou Goula, La., 
M. J. ickason, Hiawatha, Kansas; J. W. Porter, 
Charlottesville, Albemarle Co., Va.; E. R. Newcomb, 
Pleasant Valley, Dutchess a - N. ¥.; : De Fuller, 
Cherry Valley, Ill.; J. B. Mason & Sons, Mechanic 
Falls, Maine; 'G. L. Tinker, New Philadelphia, O ks 
Jos. Nysewander, Des Moines, Ia.; C. H. Green, 
Waukesha, Wis.; G. B. Lewis & Co., Watertown, 
Wis.; J. Mattoon, and W. J. Stratton, * Atwater, O., 
Oliver Foster, Mt. Vernon, Iowa; C. Hertel, Free- 
burg, {ll.; Geo. E. Hilton, Fremont, Mich.; M. 
Clark & Co., 1409 15th St. be Denver, Colo.; :, Goodell & 
Woodworth Mfg. Co., Rock Falls, Ill.; J. A. Roberts, 
Edgar, Neb., E. L. Goold & Co., Brantford, Ontario, 
Canada, and ‘numerous other dealers. 

Write for free ee — ~ yy list of bee sup- 
plies. We guarantee of our foundation 
equal ta xample in every einen Every one who 
buys it is pleased with it. 


CHAS. DADAN'T & SON, 
sotfd Hamilton, Hancock Co., Ulinois. 


J. P. Caldwell, of San Marcos, Tex. 


Pure Italian queens. ray May. yond to Oct. 
Select tested %% $2 2% 1 % 
Tested 1 7% 1 50 1 2 





Untested 1 00 90 75 
Six untested . 00 4 40 3 75 
Twelve untested 9 50 8 00 7 00 


All queens will be shipped in cages which answer 
the double purpose of an introducing and shi ping 
cone. Address J. P. CALDWELL, San Marcos, 


Pore [rattan Bees For Sate, 


Full colony in A. I. Root’s Simp. hive $6.00. Two- 
frame nuclei $3.00. Three-frame $3 50. Each nucleus 
and full colony to contain a tested queen and plenty 
of bees and brood. all on wired L. frames, combs 
drawn from fdn. Hives new, every thing first-class. 
To be shipped in May. Safe pees guaranteed. I 
shall do by all as I would be o> és 2 Address 

KNAPP, 

7-10db Rochester, Lorain Cor, o. 


WE HANDLE THE BEST SUPPLIES 
OF ALL MANUFACTURERS. 


We also make the best smoker on the market. 
All dealers should handle it. Send for wholesale 
list. It should be in every apiary; let every bee- 
me r send for my illustrated catalogue, free. All 

ements used in an apiary, sold at reasonable 
reeea, Beeswax bought at GLEANINGS quotations. 


3-10db W. E. CLARK, Oriskany, N. Y. 


HEADQUARTERS IN THE WEST FOR PURE ITALIAN 
EES and QUEENS. 


Full colonies, from $5.00 to $900 each; 2-frame 
nucleus, untested queen, in May. $2.50; June, $2.25; 
after, $2.00; 3-frame, in May, $3.50; June, $3. 00: aft: 
er, $2.50. With TESTED queen, add 50c more. Bees, 
per lb., in May, 90 cts.; June, 75 cts.; after, 60 cts. 
Untested queens in May, $1.00; after, 75 cts.; six, 
$4.00. Tested, in May, $1.50; after, $1.25. Write for 
ciroular of Bees, a Sections, Foundation, etc. 

6-l4db Address JNO. NEBEL & SON, High Hill, Mo. 


BE EES, sousee. Hives, Given Comb Foundation, 
Apiarian Supplies, edgy carp, Binal -fruit Plants. 
T. Flanagan, ‘saa 











Send for catalogue free. E 





OW TO RAISE COMB HONEY. See Fos- 
ter’s advertisement on another page. 4-lidb 





IMPORTANT ! 


VEENS to be shipped by return mail, when 
ordered. It is best to get two and 
four frame nuclei when ordering bees. Choice, 
fine, solid red and yellow Italian queens, at the fol- 
lowing prices: Untested, from now through = 
season, $1.00; tested, $2.00; select tested, $2.50 
standard breeders, $3.00. Bees by the pound, $1. 00; 
frame of brood, 75 cts. My bees are gentle Italians, 
with great aye of wing, and fine honey-gathering 
capacity. foul = Ou no moth. 7-18db 


R. H. CAMPBELL, 
_ LOE BOX 216. Madison, Morgan Co., Ga. 


Un paralleled Offer ! 


I will ~~ about 15 tested Italian queens to mail 
in May, at $1.00 each. Also queens for season, and 
nucle very cheap. State what you want, and ad- 
dress 8S. F. REED. N. Dorchester, N. H. 

Eaton’s Improved 
SECTION CASE. 

BEES AND QUEENS. Send for 

free catalogue. Address 
FRANK A. EATON, 
5-10db Bluffton, Ohio. 


DR. G. L. TINKER, 


MANUFACTURER OF 


Onen-Side White-Poplar Sections, 


the best-made sections ever offered to bee-keepers 
The best-made perforated zinc. The best-made and 
only perfect wood and zinc honey-boards. Western 
agent for Crawford’s Section Cartons. Sample 
section, zinc, and beautiful wood cards, 3cts. Cat- 
alogue free. Address DR.G. L. TINKER, 
7-10db New Philadelphia, oO. 





|F You HAVEL IST ALL YOUR BEES, you had better 
send a postal card tor my prices for the coming 
THOMAS GEDYE, LaSulle, Ill. 


The BUYERS’ GUIDH is 
issued March and Sept., 
each year. It is an ency- 
clopedia of useful infor- 
mation for all who pur- 
chase the luxuries or the 
necessities of life. We 
can clothe you and furnish you with 
all the necessary and unnecessary 
appliances to ride, walk, dance, sleep, 
eat, fish, hunt, work, go to church, 
or stay at home, and in various sizes, 
styles and quantities, Just figure out 
what is required to do all these things 
COMFORTABLY, and you can make a fair 
estimate of the value of the BUYERS’ 
GUIDE, which will be sent upon 
receipt "of 10 cents to pay postage, 


MONTGOMERY WARD & CO. 
114 Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Dl. 


200 POUNDS OF BEES 


at $1.00 a pound. Italian queens $1.00 each. _— 
cular free. ~ Ss. Cc. PERRY, 
Portland, lonia Co., Mich. 


LOOK HERE! 


I will sell Italian queens from one of 

- Root’s imported queens. One 
untested queen, $1.00. Tested queen, 
$2.00. Select tested queen, $3.00. I 
also give a box of my pure vegetable 
liver pills free with each queen. Ad- 


“ge DR. L. L. LOOMIS, 


6-17b Pemberville, Wood Co., O, 


season. 8tfdb 
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PeNEY Colupin. 


CITY MARKETS. 


CHIcaGo. — Honey. — Market quiet; few sales. 
Choice honey, lic in one-pou nd sections. Extracted, 
without particular change —6@8c. Beeswax, 28 
Market is assuming a summer aspect. 

R. A. BURNETT, 

May 8. 161 So. Water St., Chicago, Il. 

St. Louis.—Honey.—The 


ipts are more liber- 
al than for some time past. The demand is also 
improving, but the prices are very hard to advance. 
We quote, fair honey, 6c: good fair, 6%; choice, 
i@i%. Beeswar, in demand at 22% to 2c. The 
prospects for an active business very good. 

D. G. Tutt GROCER Co., 
May 10. 206 N. Commetcial St., St. Louis, Mo. 


CINCINNATI.—Honey.—Nothing new to report. 
Demand is slow for comb paney. and prices nomi- 
nal. It sells at 14@16c for best, in the jobbing way. 
There is a fair demand for extracted honey in all 
shapes. It brings 4@8 cents on arrival. ? 

Beeswaxr.—Demand is good. It brings 20@22c for 
ood to choice yellow on arrival. 

Cuas. F. MutH & Son, 

May 9. Cincinnati, O. 








Detroit.—Honey.—Market continues dull; 144@15 
for best comb honey in one-pound sections; supply 
large for the time of year. Extracted, 9@10. 


CeBwar, 2I@A. 
Bell Branch, Mich., May 10. M. H. Hunt. 


Boston.—Honey.—No change in prices. Very 
slow sale. BLAKE & RIPLEY, 
May 10. 57 Chatham St., Boston, Mass. 


COLUMBUS.—Honey.—Market is very dull; no de- 
mand; choice white in one-pound sections, 124%@15. 
Dark, 10c. Extracted, 8@10; very little selling. 

EARLE CLICKENGER, 


May 9. 119 E. Town St., Columbus, Ohio. 

ALBANY.—Honey.—-Market quiet; no stock; no 
demand. H. R. WRIGHT, 

May 9. 328 Broadway, Albany, N. Y. 




















~ SPECIAL: NOFICES. 


PLENTY OF GLASS HONEY-PAILS AGAIN. 


The trouble with the glass-blowers has been ad- 
usted, and we are again supeser with Glass Honey- 
ails, both the screw-top pails and the Oaken Bucket. 
bi eat will be thesame as heretofore, which are 
as follows. 





Each 10 rates 100 rates 1000 rates. Wght. of 100 
lb. 5 cts. 40 cts. $3.50 682.50 56 Ibs. 
[ae 45 ** 4.00 37.50 7 
a" -2= 55 ‘* 5.00 47.50 % ‘* 


MAPLE SUGAR STIRRED DRY. 


We have a nice lot of this article which we can 
sell as follows: Extra choice, 18c per Ib.; good 
quality, Ile. We also have a good stock of 9 and 10 
cent cake maple sugar, %c less in 50-lb. lots; 1c less 
in bbl. lotsof 300 Ibs. Choice maple syrup in 1-gai- 
lon cans, $1.10 per gallon; $10.00 for 10 gallons. 








A. I. ROOT’S NEW BOOK, “WHAT TO DO, AND HOW 
TO BE HAPPY WHILE DOING IT.” 


I need not tell the readers of GLEANINGS what 
this is about, because most of you have read more 
or less of it in the chapters which have —— in 
GLEANINGS. Even if you have read it, however, I 
think the book will be worth half a doilar to you; 
in fact, I use it a great deal myself as a book of 
reference. I want to see what I have done—what 
experiments I have made; what season of the year 
I sowed seed, put out plants, etc. It is not yet bound 
in cloth, but it has been out only a couple of weeks. 
In paper covers, price 50 cts. If wanted by mail, 
add 8 cts.extra for postage. Two copies will be 


sent for 80 cts.; three for $1.00; five or more, 30 cts. 
each, in all cases adding postage as above, when 
wanted by mail. The book contains 181 pages and 





8 engravings. 


for my circular. w.c. 
9-16db y 


PERFORATED ZINC FROM OUR NEW MACHINE. 


We have seen samples of most makes of zinc on 
the market, and can assure you that, for all the 
tises to which tbis article is applied, we consider 
that made on our new machine equal to any, and 
—_ prices speak for themselves. They are as fol- 
Ows: 
Full sheets of perforated zinc, 28x96 in..$1 20 each. 
Unbound Zine Honey-boards, 14x19%.... 1 20for 10. 


Wood-bound Zine ni 1444x19%.. 150 * 

Wood-bound break-joint Honey-boards, 
1444x1914, 10-frame,....... .  .......... 160 * 

Wood-bound break-joint Honey-boards, 
1414x1944, 9-frame....... aa Sea See ae 1 3% 


Zine strips, one row holes, 4x19%..:...... 80 for 100 
than 5 honey-boards, any style, 2c each more: 
20 or over, 5 per cent off; 100 or more, 10 per cent off. 
‘Two or more sheets, or 200 strips, 5 per cent off; ten 
or more sheets, or 1000 strips, 10 per cent off. Dis- 
count to dealers who advertise our zinc, 25 per cent. 
Please remember, in ordering break-joint honey- 
boards as shown on page 407 of this issue, to specify 
whether you want them for or 10 frame spacing. 
If you do not specify, 10-frame will be sent. Re- 
member, also, that our wood-bound zine honey- 
boards have a \4-inch bee-space on both sides. 


CHENANGO VALLEY APIARY. 
HEADQUARTERS IN N. ¥. STATE 


For superior yellow ITALIAN QUEENS. In order 
to introduce my strain of bees, 1 offer one-frame 
nuclei, with untested queen, for $1.50 each, Lang- 
stroth frame; untested queen, $1.00; select tested, 
$2.00. Reference if desired. Send stamp for reply, 
to A. I. Root, or National Bank of Sherburne. Send 
for free circular. MRS. OLIVER COLE, 

6tfdb Sherburne, Chenango Co., N. Y. 


FOR SALE. | 


One saw-table, Root’s pattern, made of straight- 
grained hickory, 344x3%, with mandrel! and saws; 15 
tt. of two-inch leather belt. Every Ss 
and as good as new. Also one comb-foundation mill, 
ten-inch, good as new; made by A. 1. Root. Boards 
and tanks thrown in. A. L. LIGHT, 

Fort Graham, Hill Co., Texas. 











BEES AND NUCIHI CHEA,YF. 
Prompt shipment guaranteed, you paying express 
charges. Untested queens, $1.00; 3 for $2.75, in Ma 
and after. 1-frame nucleus, 2 lbs. bees, $2.65; wit 
untested queen, $3.55. 2-frame nucleus, 3 lbs. bees, 
$4.00; with q., $4.90; L. frames, half full of brood. 
1 guarantee safe arrival of bees and queens. Make 
al > oes | orders payable at Clifton, Tex. Send to 
10-1ld . H. COLWICK, Norse, Bosque Co., Texas. 


| WILL SELL OUT CHEAP ' 


my entire apiary of over 100 COLONIES, all 
strong, and in No. 1 chaff hives, Langstroth frame. 


A BARGAIN FOR SOME ONE. 


Inquire at once. E. W. COTTRELL, 
10-11-12d No. 4 Merrill Block, Detroit, Mich. 


40 stands Italian and hybrid beesin chaff and Simp. 
hives, good condition; young See Price, Tr 
$5.00 each: chaff, $6.00each. CHAS. W. BEAN, 

Sellersburg. Ind. 
BEE Untested, $1.00. Frame of brood, 50 cts. 
Bees, per lb., $1.00; %-lb., 60 cts.; 3- 
frame nuclei a ame Send card for price list. 


A. M. TAY 
Mulberry Grove, Bond Co., Hl., Box 77. 


NON-SWARMING QUEENS. 


If you want No. 1 box workers, don’t fail to send 
ILLETT. 
































el 








and queens cheap. Tested queen, $1.50. 





Le Roy, N. ¥. 





